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"  GOOD  morning  to  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren ;  I  have  some  good  news  to  tell 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  as  she  came 
down  to  breakfast  one  cold  frosty  morn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  December.  "  I  have 
just  received  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  will  give  you  all  pleasure.  Your 
good  uncle  Mordaunt  is  coming  to 
pay  us  his  annual  visit  this  Christmas.'* 
4  Oh,  is  he,  mamma?  how  glad  I  am  !' 
said  they  all  in  a  breath.  '  And  which 
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day  is  he  coming,  mamma  ?  And  will 
he  bring  his  Blacky  and  Nelson  with 
him,  mamma  ?  And  will  he  bring  any 
present  for  us,  I  wonder  ?  Oh  !  I  do 
wish  the  day  was  come, — which  day  is 
it,  mamma  ?  I  hope  it  is  before  Christ- 
mas, because  of  his  being  here  on 
Christmas-day  to  take  us  to  church, 
and  to  give  Christmas-boxes  to  the 
poor  people,  and  to  carve  the  roast- 
beef,  and  to  drink  all  our  healths,  and 
to  play  at  snap-dragon  in  the  great  hall, 
and  to  tell  us  stories.  Oh  1  I  hope 
he  will  come  before  Christmas, — will 
he,  mamma  ?  You  don't  answer  any 
of  our  questions,  mamma.'  "  My 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  how  can  I 
speak  when  you  are  all  talking  to- 
gether ?  before  I  can  answer  one  ques- 
tion, you  ask  me  another,  and  then  go 
on  with  observations  till  you  come  to 
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questions  again ;  and  how  can  your 
curiosity  be  satisfied  at  that  rate? 
Now  sit  down  and  eat  your  breakfast, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  ;  that 
is,  all  your  uncle's  letter  tells  me/' 

Isabella  poured  out  a  dish  of  tea  for 
her  mother,  Catherine  handed  her  the 
toast  and  muffin,  Edward  and  John 
took  their  bread  and  milk,  and  then  all 
waited  with  impatience  to  hear  what 
their  mother  had  to  say. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  satisfy  you 
as  to  the  day  exactly,"  said  she,  "  for 
he  says  I  must  not  expect  him  till  I  see 
him  ;  but  I  believe  he  will  be  here 
soon,  because  I  am  to  get  the  chintz- 
room  ready  for  him  directly ;  and  I 
think  he  will  certainly  come  before 
Christmas-day,  because  he  mentions 
the  twenty-third  as  the  latest  day. 
And  as  to  his  black  servant  and  his 
B  2 
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dog,  you  know  he  never  goes  any 
where  without  them,  nor  ever  will 
while  they  are  both  alive." 

The  rest  of  this  conversation  I  will 
leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  read- 
ers, and  proceed  to  give  them  some 
acquaintance  with  the  man  whose  ar- 
rival at  Percy  Hall  was  to  be  a  matter 
of  so  much  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  was  a  clever  and 
lively  old  gentleman,  whose  mind,  na- 
turally active  and  intelligent,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  variety  of  information, 
which  travelling  in  foreign  countries 
is  calculated  to  bestow.  He  had  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  abroad, 
and  had  something  to  shew  and  some- 
thing to  tell,  of  almost  every  nation 
of  the  known  habitable  globe.  His 
black  servant  had  followed  him  from 
Jamaica,  his  cane  was  a  bamboo  from 
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Africa,  his  snuff-box  came  from  Ber- 
muda, the  ring  that  sparkled  on  his 
little  finger  was  a  diamond  he  had 
himself  purchased  at  the  mines  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  his  dog  was  from  New- 
foundland. He  had,  besides  these 
articles  of  daily  use,  a  collection  of 
curiosities  from  every  country  he  had 
visited  ;  and  as  he  was  never  tired  of 
showing  and  relating  their  histories, 
even  to  children,  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined what  a  welcome  and  entertaining 
guest  he  was  wherever  he  went  ;  and 
when  we  consider  further  that  he  was 
remarkably  fond  of  his  widowed  sister, 
and  her  innocent  children,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  sensation  of  delight  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of 
his  arrival  at  Percy  Hall. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  minds  and  morals  of  his- 
B  3 
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young  relatives  ;  and  was  anxious,  as 
far  as  he  had  it  in  his  power,  to  assist 
his  sister  in  the  important  task  that 
now  devolved  upon  her.  His  line  of 
life  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so  much 
at  the  Hall  as  he  could  wish  ;  but,  as 
long  as  he  was  in  England,  he  made 
a  point  of  spending  some  part  of  every 
year  in  the  society  he  so  much  loved. 
A  second  letter  decided  the  day  for 
Col.  Mordaunt's  arrival  at  the  family 
mansion ;  and  never  was  a  day  usher- 
ed in  with  heartier  welcome,  or  an 
arrival  hailed  with  louder  demonstra- 
tions of  joy. 

The  children  jumped  and  clapped 
their  hands,  as  the  carriage  entered  the 
park-gate ;  Mrs.  Percy  smiled  while 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes;  even 
the  domestics  seemed  to  partake  in 
the  general  satisfaction,  and  stood 
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at  the  door  ready   to   assist   him   to 
alight. 

No  where  was  the  joyful  season  of 
Christmas  more  happily  and  merrily 
celebrated  than  at  Percy  Hall ;  their 
mornings  were  spent  with  their  good 
uncle  in  reading  entertaining  and  in- 
structive books,  in  visiting  the  cottages, 
and  making  such  presents  to  the  poor 
people  as  best  suited  their  respective 
wants,  in  playing  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  in  the  great  hall,  and  many 
other  Christmas  games  with  which  my 
young  readers,  no  doubt,  are  well  ac- 
quainted. The  evenings,  however, 
were  their  greatest  delight ;  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  children,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  dinner  things  were  cleared  away, 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  drunk  his 
wine  and  taken  his  usual  quantum  of 
snuff,  to  draw  round  the  fire,  or  rather 
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round  his  arm  chair,  which  was  by  the 
fireside,  and  listen  to  long  stones,  or 
anecdotes  of  different  sorts  and  kinds, 
that  he  used  to  tell  them.  Some  were 
true  accounts  of  what  had  really  hap- 
pened, some  were  stories  that  he  had 
read  or  heard,  and  some  were  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  imagination. 

In  relating  these  stories,  he  always 
contrived  to  blend  instruction  with 
amusement ;  and  made  it  his  care  to 
improve  the  heart  and  disposition, 
while  he  informed  the  minds  of  his  ju- 
venile audience.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  when  he  could  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  a  young  person  who  had  given 
any  proof  of  virtue,  or  displayed  any 
peculiar  goodness  of  heart,  by  which 
he  could  rouse  their  emulation  and 
laudable  ambition. 

It  was  with  a  mother's  anxiety  and 
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pleasure  that  Mrs.  Percy,  as  she  sat 
at  her  work-table  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire,  would  attend  to  these  interest- 
ing stories,  while  she  watched  the  coun- 
tenances of  her  children,  and  listened 
to  the  remarks  they  made. 


ON  one  of  these  evenings,  when  they 
were  all  settled  in  their  usual  places 
round  the  fire,  and  poor  old  Nelson  was 
fast  asleep  on  the  rug,  the  following 
conversation  took  place. 

"  Do  you  remember,  uncle,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  the  story  you  told  us  once,  of 
the  three  wishes,  and  the  black  pud- 
dings ?  We  were  talking  about  it  the 
other  evening  when  we  drank  tea  with 
the  little  Middletons  at  Middleton 
Grove  ;  and  one  of  them  said,  how 
foolish  the  old  man  was  to  wish  for 
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black  puddings,  and  how  man)7  better 
things  he  might  have  had  ;  and  then 
we  all  began  saying  what  we  should 
wish  for,  if  a  fairy  was  to  come  to  us  ; 
and  Tom  Middleton,  who  is  a  great 
coward,  said  he  should  wish  to  be  made 
of  iron  all  over,  because  then  he  should 
be  safe  and  nobody  could  hurt  him,  nor 
any  animal  either,  for  that,  if  they  were 
to  try,  they  would  only  hurt  themselves 
against  his  iron  body; — and  so  we 
all  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  afraid  of;  and  one  of 
them  said  when  he  had  got  his  wish 
he  would  soon  be  tired  of  his  "  iron 
body,"  and  wish  to  be  flesh  and  blood 
again  ;  and  then  two  of  his  wishes 
would  be  gone  in  nothing." 

"  And  then  there  was  that  idle  Ar- 
thur," said  John,  "  he  said  he  should 
wish  never  to  have  any  lessons  to  learn 
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or  any  sums  to  do,  or  any  thing  to  do 
at  all,  but  to  have  somebody  to  dress 
him  and  put  him  to  bed;  or  what  should 
you  think  (said  he)  of  being  allowed  to 
live  in  bed  ? — And  this  made  us  all 
burst  out  laughing  again  ;  and  wre  told 
him  we  could  let  him  live  in  ablan- 
ket  now  if  he  liked,  and  we  would  give 
him  a  toss  by  way  of  trial." 

"  I  think  you  had  reason  to  laugh  in- 
deed," said  Col.  M  ;  "  but  did  not  you, 
when  your  laugh  was  over,  try  to  shew 
these  mistaken  boys  the  moral  of  the 

tale,   and   persuade  them  that ?" 

'Oh  yes/  said  Catherine,  interrupting 
him,  *  Isabella  told  them  all  that  you 
told  us  ;  as,  how  foolish  it  was  to  wish 
for  any  thing  out  of  our  reach,  and 
that  we  should  be  contented  with  what 
we  have  and  with  our  station  in  life,  for 
that  we  none  of  us  know  what  will  make 
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us  happy,  and  all  that,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  which  I  don't  remember; 
and  so  a  great  many  of  them  gave  up 
their  wishes,  but  the  cowardly  Tom 
still  said  he  wished  he  was  made  of  iron, 
because  then  he  should  have  nothing 
to  cry  about  all  day  ;  and  idle  Arthur 
persisted  he  should  be  quite  happy  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do.' 

"  Well,  I  know  one  wish  that  I  have 
got,"  said  Isabella,  "  that  I  am  sure — 
no,  it  is  foolish  to  be  sure — but  I  think 
really  would  make  me  happy,  much  hap- 
pier even  than  I  am  now.  And  I  think 
you  would  wish  the  same,  mamma 
and  all,  so  it  cannot  be  a  foolish  wish." 
"  Ay,  I  guess  what  it  is,"  said  Edward, 
"  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  too.  It  is  that 
uncle  M.  would  tell  us  a  story  :  is  not 
that  your  wish,  Isabella  ?*'  "  Oh  yes, 
a  story  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  too," 
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said  Catherine.  "  And  I  too,"  cried 
out  John.  "  /  wish  for  a  story,  cer- 
tainly," said  Isabella,  "  but  that  is 
not  the  wish  I  meant ;  mine  is  a  much 
greater  wish  than  that."  "  A  greater 
wish!"  said  they,  "let  us  hear."  "Oh, 
I  know,"  said  little  Johnny,  "she 
wishes  that  Christmas  would  always 
last  and  never  be  over."  "  No,"  an- 
swered Isabella,  "  that  is  one  of  the 
foolish  wishes,  and  mamma  would  not 
join  in  it,  I  am  sure."  "  Well,  then, 
what  can  it  be?  is  it  a  wish  that  uncle 
M.  would  join  in  ?  "  said  Catharine. 
"  Why  that  is  what  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about,"  returned  Isabella;  "  I 
hope  he  would,  but  I  cannot  be  sure." 
"  Well,  let  us  know  what  it  is,  and  then 
I  can  tell  you,"  said  Col.  M.  "  Well 
then,  my  wish  is,  that  uncle  would 
live  with  us  all  his  life,"  said  Isabella  ; 
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"  now  don't  you  all  wish  that?"  "  Oh 
yes,  that  we  do,"  said  they  all  at  once ; 
"  and  so  does  mamma,  I  can  see  by 
her  face  ;  and  so  does  my  uncle,  I  can 
see  by  his." 

"  Only  he  knows  it  is  impossible," 
said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  and  your  uncle  will 
never  wish  for  what  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  be." 

"  Well,  as  I  cannot  give  you  your 
great  wish,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said  Col. 
Mordaunt,  kissing  her,  "  let  us  see  if  I 
cannot,  at  least,  indulge  you  in  your 
little  one  ;  I  think  I  can  tell  you  a 
story,  or  a  fairy  tale,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  on  this  very  subject,  if 
mamma  agrees  to  the  wish."  Mrs. 
Percy  readily  joined  her  voice  to  that 
of  her  eager  children  for  the  story 
their  good  uncle  promised  them  ;  he 
therefore  immediately  complied,  and 
began  the  following  tale. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  BOX, 

OR 

THE    SEARCH  AFTER   HAPPINESS. 

OSMOND,  an  only  and  favourite  son, 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his 
father  was  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, visited  by  one  of  those  diseases 
which  baffle  the  power  of  medicine. 

A  short  time  before  he  drew  his 
latest  breath,  as  he  was  pouring  out 
his  soul  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  his  darling 
son,  suddenly  he  heard  a  violent  clap 
of  thunder,  which  shook  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay.  A  more  than  earthly 
light  burst  into  his  chamber,  and  one 
of  those  beings  called  fairies  or  genii, 
stood  before  him. 
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"  Expiring  mortal,"  said  the  genius, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  sweetness  and 
dignity,  "  I  have  heard  thy  pious 
prayer,  and  I  come  to  answer  it.  To 
bestow  happiness  is  not  within  .my 
power,  nor  that  of  any  of  our  race. 
It  is  a  treasure  which  has  ever  been 
beyond  the  controul  even  of  the 
fairies ;  I  will,  however,  render  what 
assistance  I  can  command  to  thy 
beloved  Osmond,  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
I  will  give  him  power,  during  the 
lapse  of  twelve  moons,  to  assume 
whatever  character  or  condition  of 
life  he  may  choose  to  make  trial  of  ^ 
and  with  this  power  in  his  hands  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  his  success. 
Take  this  little  ivory  box  ;  it  contains 
a  secret  spring,  which  as  often  as  he 
shall  press  with  the  fore-finger  of  his 
right  hand,  his  wish,  whatever  it  may 
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je,  will  instantly  be  gratified."  Saying 
these  words,  the  genius  vanished,  and 
left  the  sick  man  overcome  with  asto- 
nishment. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  collect 
his  scattered  senses,  and  believe  that 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  was  not  a 
vision,  or  the  effect  of  delirium  occa- 
sioned by  his  disease.  The  box, 
however,  which  remained  in  his  hand, 
convinced  him  it  was  no  delusion ;  and 
by  degrees,  as  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  reality,  lie 
gave  himself  up  to  the  most  soothing 
transports  of  delight  and  joy. 

His  frame,  however,  was  too  weak 
to  support  such  violent  emotion,  and 
feeling  himself  beginning  to  sink,  he 
summoned  his  son  to  his  bed-side,  and 
after  informing  him  of  what  had  pas- 
sed, he  gathered  up  his  remaining 
c  3 
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strength  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  — 

"  Such,  my  son,  is  the  inestimable 
gift  which  to  you  alone  is  to  belong. 
You  can  hardly  fail  of  obtaining  solid 
and  lasting  happiness  with  such  a  pos- 
session. I  would  only  urge  you  to 
be  prudent  in  your  search,  and  to 
remember,  that  as  happiness  is  only 
to  be  found  in  a  life  of  discretion  and 
virtue,  so  it  can  never  remain  with 
vice  and  wickedness.  Be  wise,  there- 
fore, O  my  son,  in  the  use  you 
make  of  your  power,  and  choose  with 
discretion,  that  you  may  lose  no  time 
in  discovering  what  you  may  not  other- 
wise find  till  it  is  too  late.  For  my 
own  part,  my  happiness  is  complete 
in  seeing  yours  secured  to  you,  and  I 
shall  now  die  content." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  sunk 
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back,  exhausted  with  the  effort  he  had 
made,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
his  soul  was  among  the  number  of  the 
departed ! 

The  young  Osmond  was  at  first 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  father  : 
he  bewailed  his  death  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, and  the  thought  of  his  valua- 
ble box  entirely  departed  from  his  mind. 
But  when  the  usual  time  of  mourn- 
ing for  his  father  was  elapsed,  he  called 
to  mind  his  last  gift,  and  resigned  his 
mind  with  complacency  to  the  prospect 
of  felicity  before  him.  He  then  reco1- 
lected  his  father's  last  words.  "  Pru- 
dent in  my  search  !  "  said  he  :  "  what 
could  he  mean  by  that  ?  Surely  I  shall 
not  have  far  to  look  :  this  box  contains 
happiness  in  itself;  I  know  what  will 
make  me  happy,  and  every  thing  is  at 
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my  command.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
as  my  father  seemed  to  fear,  lose  time 
in  seeking  it,  but  will  instantly  endow 
myself  with  perfect  happiness.  I  will 
have  riches  and  power,  and  every 
thing  that  riches  and  power  can  be- 
stow/' vSo  saying  he  touched  the 
spring  of  his  box,  and  immediately  he 
found  himself  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
surrounded  with  every  luxury  and 
every  convenience  that  art  could  in- 
vent or  fancy  dictate.  His  attendants, 
who  were  numerous,  were  ready  to 
anticipate  his  commands.  His  gar- 
ments were  sumptuous,  composed  of 
the  finest  materials,  and  adorned  with 
the  richest  gems.  His  apartments  were 
splendidly  furnished,  and  perfumed 
with  all  the  odours  of  the  East.  Bands 
of  music  regaled  his  ears  with  the 
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softest  airs,  and  the  most  costly  repasts 
were  ready  in  an  instantto  obey  his  call. 
Osmond  surveyed  the  scene  around 
him  with  delight  and  wonder.  "  Here," 
said  he,  "  I  will  dwell  for  ever  in  hap- 
piness and  security :  I  am  no  longer 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  irksome  con- 
troul  of  tutors  and  guardians,  nor  to 
waste  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body 
in  what  they  call  *  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge/  No,  I  have  done  with 
poring  over  books  from  morning  till 
night ;  I  am  now  my  own  master,  and 
will  indulge  myself  in  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  pursue  employments  more 
suited  to  my  taste,  and  more  natural 
to  my  age.  I  must  first  compose  my 
mind  after  the  fatigue  of  this  surpris- 
ing change,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
divert  myself  as  I  please."  So  saying, 
he  retired  to  his  place  of  repose,  and 
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spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  and 
the  ensuing  night  in  profound  slumber. 

The  .next  morning  Osmond  awoke 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  darted  in  at 
the  painted  windows  of  his  apartment, 
and  he  rose  with  a  beating  heart,  ex- 
ulting in  the  anticipation  of  perfect 
enjoyment.  After  regaling  on  a  sump- 
tuous repast,  he  ordered  his  atten- 
dants to  prepare  for  his  favorite  diver- 
sion,  hunting;  in  which  amusement 
he  continued  engaged  till  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  sink  in  the  western  wave, 
when  he  returned  home  to  rest  and 
refreshment.  The  next  day  he  hunted 
again,  and  when  he  was  tired  of  hunt- 
ing he  varied  his  sport,  and  contrived 
for  himself  a  perpetual  succession  of 
diversions. 

In  this  manner  passed  his  days,  in 
one  continued  round  of  selfish  amuse- 
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ment :  he  had  no  want  unsatisfied,  no 
wish  unfulfilled  :  to  please  and  amuse 
himself  was  all  his  care ;  yet  Osmond 
looked  in  vain  for  the  happiness  he  had 
expected.  In  a  few  days  this  way  of  life 
lost  its  charm  :  his  diversions  being  his 
sole  object,  and  always  at  his  command, 
lost  the  power  of  amusing.  He  went  to 
the  chase  without  eagerness,  pursued  it 
without  enjoyment,  and  returned  fa- 
tigued and  disappointed.  He  was  no 
sooner  accustomed  to  his  costly  fare 
than  his  relish  for  it  departed  :  he 
came  to  the  banquet  without  appetite, 
and  returned  from  it  with  disgust.  He 
still  felt  something  was  wanting  to 
make  him  happy,  yet  could  not  tell 
what  it  was.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
suppose  he  had  mistaken  the  road  to 
happiness,  he  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self he  should  obtain  it  at  last.  "  I 
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have  confined  myself  too  much  to  one 
spot,  "  said  he ;  "  no  one  can  expect 
to  be  happy  who  is  shut  up,  even  in  a 
palace  ;  how  foolish  I  have  been  to  im- 
mure myself  in  this  manner !  I  will  go 
abroad  amongst  men,  and  dazzle  their 
eyes  with  my  wealth  and  magnificence." 
So  saying,  he  seated  himself  in  a 
splendid  chariot,  drawn  by  six  beau- 
tiful milk-white  horses,  with  costly 
trappings  of  crimson  and  gold ;  the 
postilions  in  white  livery,  brocad- 
ed with  crimson  and  gold ;  six 
out-riders  in  the  same  livery,  on 
horses  of  the  same  colour.  In  this 
splendid  array,  he  ordered  his  cha- 
rioteer to  drive  through  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city. 

This  equipage  had  the  intended 
effect ;  the  windows  of  every  house 
near  which  it  passed  were  crowded 
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with  spectators  to  view  this  beautiful 
sight  ;  and  Osmond's  heart  glowed 
with  delight  as  he  observed  the  coun- 
tenances of  so  many  of  his  fellow 
creatures  all  turned  to  him  with  admi- 
ration and  wonder,  and  heard  with 
rapture  their  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  envy. 

However,  this  pleasure  was  but  mo- 
mentary ;  and  though  he  promised 
himself  a  repetition  of  it  on  the  mor- 
row, yet  the  remainder  of  that  day 
was  passed  without  pursuit,  and  with- 
out enjoyment. 

Day  after  day  he  repeated  this  dis- 
play of  his  wealth,  till  he  found  that, 
as  it  lost  its  novelty,  it  lost  its  attrac- 
tion also.  The  windows  were  gradu- 
ally deserted,  and  those  few  passen- 
gers whom  he  met  in  his  path,  only 
raised  their  eyes  to  let  them  down 
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again,  or  shrugged  their  shoulders 
with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt. 

Vexed  and  mortified,  he  returned 
home  out  of  humour  with  himself  and 
with  every  body  about  him.  And 
now  that  the  demon  of  ill-temper 
possessed  him,  he  not  only  felt  a  want 
of  happiness,  but  he  experienced  posi- 
tive misery. 

While  looking  round  for  the  cause 
of  his  uneasiness,  he  at  last  hit  upon 
another  expedient  to  relieve  himself 
from  it;  and  attributing  it  to  the 
entire  solitude  in  which  he  lived,  he 
decided  upon  mixing  more  in  society. 
He  therefore  commanded  his  atten- 
dants to  give  notice,  that  the  wealthy 
and  liberal  Osmond  would  prepare  a 
magnificent  festival  the  ensuing  even- 
ing, and  that  he  invited  all  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  to  partake  of  it. 
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Accordingly,  crowds  assembled  in 
his  splendid  apartments  on  the  night 
appointed  ;  and  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  that  was  expressed  were 
such  as  to  give  him  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

Osmond  stalked  about  from  one 
gaily  illuminated  saloon  to  another,  to 
receive  the  compliments  and  flatter- 
ing acknowledgments  of  his  guests  ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
many  an  encomium  on  his  hospitality, 
and  many  a  longing  desire  for  even 
the  half  of  his  wealth. 

All  this  so  completely  answered  his 
purpose,  that  when  the  company  rose 
to  depart,  he  gave  notice  that  in  future 
his  tables  would  be  spread,  and  his 
doors  open,  in  the  same  hospitable 
and  magnificent  style,  to  all  who  chose 
to  visit  him. 
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The  next  night,  therefore,  and  the 
next,  his  hall  was  filled  with-  guests, 
and  his  proud  heart  swelled  with  de- 
light at  the  homage  that  was  paid  him. 
But  men  are  soon  weary  of  witnessing 
the  prosperity  of  others,  and  of  ren- 
dering homage  which  they  cannot 
receive  in  return  ;  and  as  the  selfish 
Osmond  took  no  pains  to  gain  the 
love  or  esteem  of  his  guests,  their 
numbers  diminished  by  degrees,  till 
his  splendid  apartments  where  at  last 
entirely  deserted ! 

This  was  a  mortification  which  his 
temper  could  not  brook  ;  and,  unable 
to  endure  the  disappointment  which 
the  sight  of  his  empty  palace  present- 
ed to  him,  he  suddenly  took  the  reso- 
lution of  quitting  it,  and  of  seeking 
a  situation  less  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  others. 
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He  accordingly  dismissed  his  at- 
tendants, and  taking  nothing  with  him 
but  his  box,  which,  as  he  observed, 
contained  every  thing  in  itself,  he  set 
out  on  his  search. 

He  passed  unobserved  through  the 
streets  amongst  crowds,  who  all  seemed 
engaged  with  their  own  concerns,  and 
intent  on  some  pursuit  either  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

"  I  begin  to  think  my  poor  father 
was  right,"  said  he,  as  he  walked 
along,  "  and  that  I  shall  have  yet  toseek 
out  the  situation  in  which  happiness  is 
to  be  found  ;  however,  I  shall  not  be 
long  in  finding  it ;  I  can  take  a  survey 
here  of  all  the  different  states  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  when  I  see  one  that 
suits  me,  I  have  only  to  touch  the 
spring  of  my  box,  and  I  can  have  what 
I  please,  and  be  what  I  please.  This 
D  3 
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day,  therefore,  I  will  devote  to  this 
pursuit,  and  to-morrow's  sun  shall  find 
me  in  possession  of  lasting  and  perfect 
happiness." 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  set  out  upon 
his  ramble.  He  roamed  about  for  a 
long  time  in  a  desultory  mood,  and 
traversed  many  a  street  and  lane  be- 
fore he  could  come  to  any  determina- 
tion respecting  his  future  way  of  life. 
He  saw  many  whose  countenances 
bespoke  content  and  happiness,  but 
they  were  those  who  pursued  some 
line  of  business,  and  that,  he  knew, 
would  never  suit  him.  "  Neither  my 
mind  nor  my  body  are  fitted  to  endure 
fatigue,"  said  he:  "  were  I  a  plodding 
attorney,  a  busy  merchant,  or  an  indus- 
trious mechanic,  I  might  perhaps  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence  ;  but  to  be 
happy,  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
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and  in  a  servile  or  laborious  occupa- 
tion I  could  not  possibly  exist.  Yet 
when  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  every 
thing  to  enjoy,  I  was  not  happy : 
where  then  is  happiness  to  be  found  ?" 

As  he  ended  this  soliloquy,  he  gazed 
around  him  with  an  anxious  and  dissa- 
tisfied look ;  his  distressed  counte- 
nance at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  black,  who  was 
\\  alking  by,  and  who  stopped  "to  abk 
him  what  was  the  matter. 

Osmond  was  struck  with  the  bene- 
volence of  his  countenance,  and  with 
the  kind  and  encouraging  tone  of  h^ 
voice. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  way,  my  good 
sir  ?"  said  the  stranger  :  "  where  wciv 
you  going?  perhaps  I  can  direct  you." 
*  Xo,  .-iir,'  answered  Osmond  in  a  sor- 
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rowful  voice,  '  I  was  going  no  where.' 
"  You  are  in  affliction  then,"  said  the 
other:  "  will  you  allow  me  to  sympa- 
thize with  you  ?  might  I  be  entrusted 
with  the  cause  of  your  uneasihesss, 

perhaps  I  could "  '  No,  sir,'  said 

Osmond  again,  '  I  am  not  in  affliction, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  make"  me  un- 
easy.'— "  You  are  in  some  little  dis- 
tress or  difficulty,  I  imagine,"  said  the 
gentleman ;  "  my  house  is  just  by,  will 
you  let  me  offer  you  anything  it  con- 
tains ?" — '  No,'  said  Osmond  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  '  I  have  every  thing  in  abun- 
dance, and  J  want  for  nothing.' — "Well, 
then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  can  only 
hope  you  will  forgive  the  impertinence 
of  my  mistake,  and  I  must  now  hasten 
on,  for  there  are  many  distressed  whom 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  it  in  my 
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power  to  relieve ;  and  a  poor  family 
is  now  waiting  in  anxiety  for  my  ap- 
pearance." 

So^aying,  he  walked  hastily  on  ;  and 
OsmSm  looked  after  him  till  he  turned 
a  corner  of  the  street,  and  was  quite  out 
of  sight. 

Hethen  proceeded  a  few  paces  with 
a  slow  and  heavy  step,  till,  beginning 
to  feel  hungry,  he  turned  into  a  house 
whose  sign  shewed  it  to  be  a  place  of 
refreshment  for  travellers,  and  ordered 
a  repast. 

While  it  was  preparing,  he  seated 
himself  in  one  of  the  apartments,  and 
was  again  plunged  in  gloomy  reverie, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of 
two  young  men  who  were  talking  ea- 
gerly and  loudly. 

44  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  friend/' 
said  one  ;  "  was  ever  mortal  so  fortu- 
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nate  as  I  arn,  or  blessed  with  such  un- 
looked-for happiness!" 

These  words,  and  the  exulting  tone 
in  which  they  were  pronounced,  caught 
Osmond's  attention,  and  looking  up  at 
the  person  from  whose  mouth  they  pro- 
ceeded, he  saw  a  fine  young  officer  in 
regimentals,  whose  eye  sparkled  with 
joy,  and  whose  countenance  glowed 
with  delight. 

/He  listened  attentively  to  their  con- 
versation, in  order  to  find  out  what 
could  produce  this  boasted  happiness ; 
while  the  young  officer  continued : 
"  Orrfy  think,"  said  he  to  the  other,  "  I 
have  an  appointment  in  India  which 
will  keep  me  on  that  station  for  five 
years  !" 

Osmond's  surprise  was  excessive,  to 
hear  of  a  five  years'  residence  in  a  dis- 
tant country  being  a  matter  of  joy ! 
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He  listened  again  while  the  other  an- 
swered, "  Indeed,  my  dear  Gustavus, 
truly  I  rejoice  in  your  good  fortune ! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  you  will  have 
plenty  to  do  when  you  get  there." 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Gustavus,  "  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  on  that  score 
also.  We  shall  have  hard  work  the 
whole  time,  I  am  told."  Osmond 
could  scarcely  believe  his  senses. 
"  Hard  work,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  in 
a  sultry  climate,  with  all  the  hardships 
of  a  soldier's  life,  and  this  for  five 
years  together !  I  do  not  understand 
it ;"  and  unable  to  contain  his  surprise, 
he  said  aloud,  "  Do  you  really  mean, 
sir,  that  you  are  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
pect of  quitting  your  native  country 
for  India  ?"  «  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  offi- 
cer in  a  tone  of  animation,  "  and  you 
would  do  the  same  if  you  had  a  mother 
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in  distress  with  a  family  to  support, 
to  whom  you  were  only  a  burthen  at 
home,  but  whom  you  could  relieve  by 
your  exertions  abroad." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  host,  who  came  to  in- 
form Osmond  the  repast  was  ready ; 
and  Gustavus,  after  shaking  his  young 
friend  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  retired  to  rest.  "  I 
must  rise  before  the  sun  to  proceed  on 
my  journey  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "  and 
by  travelling  rapidly,  I  may  hope  to  join 
my  regiment  the  day  after.  Farewell, 
take  care  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  and 
send  the  male  youngsters  after  me,  if 
you  can." 

Osmond  retired  to  rest,  thoughtful 
and  melancholy:  this  incident  of  Gus- 
tavus had  left  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  half  inclined  to  be  a 
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soldier.  Yet  when  he  considered  the 
trials  and  hardships  lie  must  undergo 
in  that  condition,  he  shrunk  from  the 
idea ;  and  though  he  felt  that  such 
happiness  as  the  delighted  Gustavus 
seemed  to  enjoy  could  hardly  be  too 
dearly  bought,  he  was  still  in  hopes  he 
should  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  He  then  recollected  the  gentle- 
man he  had  met  in  the  streets.  "  He 
looked  happy  too,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  he  mentioned  that  he  was  so ;  the 
very  word  struck  me,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  it.  I  wonder  in  what  he 
found  his  happiness  ;  if  I  see  him  again, 
I  will  follow  him,  and  find  out  the 
secret." 

At  break  of  day,  Osmond  rose  from 

his  bed,  and  walked  to  the  window  of 

his  apartment.     It  was  at  the  back  of 

the  house,  and  looked  upon  a  pleasing 

E 
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prospect.  The  sun  was  just  peeping 
above  the  horizon,  and  its  first  rays  il- 
lumined the  hills  and  mountain  tops, 
while  the  valleys,  to  which  the  light 
had  not  yet  penetrated,  were  left  in 
darkness.  The  shepherds  were  loosing 
their  flocks  from  the  folds,  and  scatter- 
ing them  over  the  hills  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  were  herdsmen  driv- 
ing their  cattle  to  be  milked.  Down  the 
winding  lane  near  the  window  at  which 
Osmond  stood,  a  peasant  was  driving  his 
team  to  the  plough.  His  countenance 
glowed  with  health  and  vigour,  and  he 
"  whistled  o'er  the  furrowed  land,"  the 
picture  of  content  and  happiness. 

The  sight  of  this,  in  his  present  for- 
lorn and  uncomfortable  state,  almost 
made  Osmond  wish  to  be  a  peasant. 
But  he  checked  himself  with  this 
thought;  "  A  peasant  is  happy  be- 
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cause  he  was  born  to  be  a  peasant,  and 
knows  no  happier  state.  No  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  charms  of 
luxury  and  idleness  could  endure  the 
coarse  fare  and  hard  toil  of  a  labouring 
man.  Yet  what  charms  do  I  find  in 
luxury  and  idleness?  Well,  I  need 
not  be  too  hasty,  I  can  make  myself  a 
peasant  whenever  I  please,  I  will  there- 
fore try  other  stations  first." 

He  then  left  his  chamber  and  return- 
ed to  the  room  which  he  had  occupied 
the  day  before,  and  which  looked  into 
the  street.  Here  he  again  yawned,  and 
resorted  to  the  window.  It  was  early, 
and  the  bustle  of  the  town  had  not  yet 
commenced.  The  smoke  was  rising 
in  curling  clouds  from  the  chimneys 
of  the  houses,  and  now  and  then  an 
early  riser  passed  by. 

Osmond  saw  little  to  attract  his  at- 
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tention ;  the  houses  before  him  were 
chiefly  tradesmen's  shops  or  private 
dwelling-houses.  He  gazed  upon  the 
one  immediately  opposite  him  :  it  was 
an  ironmonger's,  and  in  the  window 
over  the  shop  he  observed  a  young  man 
sitting  before  a  table  reading  a  large 
book.  Osmond  watched  him  for  some 
time,  and  took  notice  that  he  never 
once  looked  up  from  the  book  he  was 
reading.  The  table,  also,  at  which  he 
sat,  was  covered  with  books.  This 
sight  occupied  Osmond's  attention  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  his  surprise 
was  great  to  see  the  unremitting  appli- 
cation which  the  youth  bestowed  upon 
such  a  dull  thing  as  a  book.  He  con- 
tinued to  watch  him ;  and  as  he  still 
went  on  reading,  the  idea  occurred  that 
he  must  be  doing  it  by  compulsion,  as 
a  task  j  and  feelings  of  pity  and  com- 
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passion  succeeded  to  those  of  wonder 
and  astonishment/ 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  he,  "Ipitythee 
from  my  heart :  condemned  to  mental 
labour,  thine  is  indeed  the  hardest  lot 
of  all !" 

At  this  instant  the  host  entered  with 
the  morning  repast,  and  Osmond  could 
not  help  observing  to  him  what  he  had 
seen,  and  inquiring  who  he  was, — "  Oh, 
Sir  !"  said  the  host,  "  you  need  not 
mind  him,  it  is  all  his  own  way.  He  is  a 
young  lawyer,  who  is  about  to  plead  a 
cause  in  which  he  takes  a  mint  of  inte- 
rest, and  so  is  fortifying  himself,  as  one 
may  say,  Sir,  before-hand."  "  Forti- 
fying himself!"  said  Osmond,  "what 
does  that  mean  ?"  "  Why,  Sir,  you 
see,  this  is  the  first  cause  that  he  has 
ever  pleaded,  and  as  he  is  but  a  young- 
ster, it  is  an  even  chance  whether  he  does 
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not  begin  where  he  should  end,  or  make 
any  other  such  raw  blunder,  which 
would  lose  him  his  cause  in  a  trice.  He 
has  had  these  lodgings  this  fortnight, 
and  not  a  morning  (Sundays  exceptedj 
but  I  have  seen  him  by  dawn-light  at 
his  books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
make  head  and  tail  of  it,  for  it  seems  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  him." 

Osmond's  interest  was  excited,  andhe 
encouraged  his  host  to  proceed.  "  And 
when  is  this  cause  to  be  pleaded  ?"  he 
asked,  "  and  what  are  the  particulars?" 

"  Why,  as  to  particulars/'  answered 
he,  "  why  I  am  not  very  well  master 
of  them,  to  be  sure;  I  only  go  by  the 
talk  of  the  town,  which  runs  that  it  is 
all  about  some  money  that  is  disputed 
between  a  young  lady  and  an  old  gen- 
tleman. The  young  lady,  they  say, 
is  just  about  to  come  of  age,  and  there 
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was  some  property  left  her  by  an  old 
relation  beyond  sea,  only  just  as  all  her 
friends  had  made  sure  of  it  and  her 
poor  sweetheart  had  made  sure  of  her, 
out  pops  this  old  curmudgeon  of  a 
miser,  and  claims  it  all :  and  so  there 
has  been  a  great  piece  of  work,  and 
a  power  of  money  lost  on  both  sides 
by  going  to  law.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  as 
nothing  to  the  old  man,  who  has  hoards 
upon  hoards,  but  to  the  poor  lady 
it  is  a  sad  matter,  for  it  has  brought  her 
friends  to  much  distress,  and  now  it  all 
hangs  upon  this  day's  trial.  And  what 
is  more,  the  match  must  be  broken  off 
if  it  does  not  end  well,  for  the  young 
man's  friends  will  not  hear  of  his  mar- 
rying her  without  money.  He  is  al- 
most frantic,  to  be  sure,  for  his  love  had 
quite  got  the  better  of  him ;  but  she, 
poor  soul !  is  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and 
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only  frets  and  pines  away  for  the  ex- 
pense it  gives  her  parents." 

"This  is  an  interesting  affair,  indeed," 
said  Osmond,  "  and  I  wish  the  young 
lawyer  success  in  his  cause."  "  Ay, 
poor  Percival,"  returned  the  host,  "  he 
has  need  to  quiver  and  quake,  for  the 
bridegroom,  as  was  to  be  is  his  inti- 
mate friend." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Osmond,  "  then  I 
do  not  wonder  at  his  anxiety  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  cause."  "  Ay,"  re- 
turned the  other,  "  but  I  often  think 
he  will  do  his  noddle  no  good  by  poking 
up  there,  and  poring  over  law-books, 
when  all  the  world  are  asleep  in  their 
beds;  and  then,  when  he  comes  out,  he 
is  all  over  white  like,  and  puckered  up 
like  a  ghost." 

Here  the  communicative  host  retired, 
and  Osmond,  for  a  time,  forgot  his  own 
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concerns,  in  that  of  poor  Percival  and 
his  friend.  He  waited  with  impa- 
tience till  the  hour  of  trial,  determined 
to  attend  it  himself \  and  be  witness  to 
the  result. 

At  length  the  long-expected  hour 
arrived,  and  Osmond  heard  the  young 
barrister  plead  in  the  young  woman's 
behalf,  with  so  much  eloquence,  force, 
and  judgment,  that  he  gained  com- 
plete  success. 

The  hall  rang  with  the  shouts  and 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  who  had  as- 
sembled, some  from  curiosity,  but 
many  from  feelings  of  real  interest,  to 
hear  this  interesting  trial ;  and  when 
Osmond  heard  their  acclamations,  and 
the  congratulations  that  were  poured 
on  the  successful  Percival  from  all 
sides  ;  and  above  all,  when  he  saw  the 
grateful  countenances  of  the  happy 
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couple  and  their  friends,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  express  their  thanks  for  his 
zealous  exertions,  he  envied  him  his 
happiness,  and  longed  to  experience 
the  same  sensations.  "I  think  I  must  be 
a  lawyer,"  said  he,  as  he  walked  away 
from  the  hall  of  justice ;  "  and  yet  it 
is  sad  drudgery  to  study  the  law, — and 
such  a  plodding  business  after  all!" 

In  this  unsettled  state  he  roamed 
about  till  evening,  and  another  day  ter- 
minated without  finding  him  in  the 
state  of  happiness  he  was  seeking ! 
The  next  day  he  again  sallied  forth, 
and  renewed  his  search,  though  less 
confident  of  immediate  and  complete 
success. 

"  It  seems,"  said  he,  "  that  every  one 
is  happy  except  myself;  and  the  more 
I  see  of  happiness  in  others,  the  more 
difficult  it  seems  for  me  to  obtain  it.  My 
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box  has  been  of  no  use  to  me  as  yet, 
and  if  the  twelve  moons  should  have 
passed  before  I  have  found  the  object 
of  my  search,  it  will  then  be  good  for 
nothing.  Oh,  what  a  hard  fate  is  mine !" 
— As  he  ended  these  words,  he  looked 
about  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
strayed  from  the  city,  and  was  standing 
at  the  gate  of  a  beautiful  garden,  in 
which  stood  a  neat  and  elegant  man- 
sion. He  stopped  an  instant  to  ad- 
mire it.  The  house  stood  on  a  lawn 
as  rich  and  smooth  as  velvet.  On  one 
side  was  a  grove  of  the  finest  trees, 
and  on  the  other  a  garden  laid  out 
with  shrubs  and  flowers  that  were  in 
full  blossom,  and  bordered  by  a  luxu- 
riant shrubbery.  Here  and  there  the 
windings  of  a  clear  stream  shewed 
themselves  through  the  trees,  and  the 
sound  of  a  distant  cascade  was  heard. 
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The  whole  scene  was  highly  cultivated, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  its  inhabitant, 

As  Osmond  stood  at  the  gate  admir- 
ing its  various  beauties,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  his  attention  was 
arrested.  "  Stop  a  minute  for  papa," 
said  a  young  and  sprightly  voice,  "he 
is  coming  directly."  "  Oh,  what  is  he 
waiting  for  ?"  said  a  still  younger  and 
more  infantine  accent.  "  Oh,  he  is  only 
gone  to  fetch  the  money  :  you  would 
be  sorry,  little  impatient,  to  go  without 
it,  you  know.  See,  here  he  comes." 

The  door  of  the  house  then  opened, 
and  Osmond  beheld  descending  the 
steps,  the  very  gentleman  who  had  ad- 
dressed him  with  so  much  kindness  a 
day  or  two  before. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  here  is  ano- 
ther opportunity  for  me  to  make  a 
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choice."  As  the  gentleman  left  the 
house  he  was  lost  among  the  trees,  but 
he  soon  re-appeared,  leading  in  each 
hand  a  female  child,  and  followed  by 
another  somewhat  older,  who  led  by 
the  hand  a  rosy  and  smiling  little 
boy. 

They  soon  approached  the  gate 
where  Osmond  was  standing,  and  as 
he  made  way  for  them  to  pass,  he  had 
a  nearer  view  of  their  innocent  and 
happy  countenances. 

"  Papa,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  this 
little  hurry-scurry  would  hardly  wait 
for  you  ;  but  I  think  we  should  have 
looked  foolish  enough  when  we  got  to 
the  poor  woman's  house,  and  found  we 
had  nothing  to  give  her."  "  And  be- 
sides," said  the  gentleman,  "  I  hope 
you  mean  to  let  me  share  your  happi- 
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ness  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  indeed  we  do, 
papa,"  said  they  all,  "  it  would  not 
be  any  pleasure  without  you — I  do  not 
mean  any  pleasure,  but  not  half  the 
pleasure  that  it  will  be  with  you. 
You  know  we  never  could  have 
known  how  to  get  the  money  without 
you ;  for  we  might  have  wished,  and 
wished,  and  wished,  and  never  have 
got  farther  than  wishes.  I  am  sure 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  sav- 
ing my  allowance,  or  any  thing 
else.  Oh,  how  happy  the  poor  wo- 
man will  be,  and  the  old  man  too,  and 
the  poor  girl  that  has  been  working 
so  hard  all  this  time !  And  yet,  papa, 
I  don't  think  they  will  be  so  happy 
as  we  are ;  happier  they  cannot 
be.  I  am  sure  nobody  can  ever  be 
happier  than  I  am  now."  "  Nor  than 
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I  am,"  said  the  delighted  father. 
"  Nor  than  I,  and  I,"  cried  out  all  the 
children. 

This  conversation  passed  as  they 
went  along,  and  Osmond  followed 
them  unobserved,  listening  to  the 
words  they  uttered,  and  waiting  to  dis- 
cover in  what  the  happiness  of  this 
merry  group  consisted.  "  If  it  is  their 
house,  or  garden,  or  shrubbery,  or 
cascade,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  can 
have  the  same  in  an  instant ;  but  as  I 
was  not  happy  when  I  had  all  and 
more  than  these,  I  suppose  it  must 
depend  upon  some  other  cause.  I  will 
follow,  and  see  where  he  goes." 

They  went  on  till  they  came  to  the 
door  of  a  miserable-looking  hovel,  and 
great  was  Osmond's  surprise  to  see 
the  stranger  stoop  his  head  to  enter 
the  lowly  roof,  his  children  following 
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him  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  was 
a  place  of  public  amusement.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  returned,  and  Osmond 
heard  their  names  uttered  with  thanks, 
and  praises,  and  blessings,  from  those 
they  had  visited. 

They  then  pursued  their  walk,  and 
turned  into  another  street,  where  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  low  and  plain, 
but  neat  looking  cottage,  into  which  they 
entered  also,  Osmond  standing  without 
but  so  as  to  see  and  hear  what  passed 
within.  There  was  a  large  concourse 
of  children  assembled,  with  whom  they 
seemed  to  converse.  He  could  not  tell 
what  they  said,  for  they  all  seemed  to 
talk  at  once,  and  the  confusion]of  voices 
made  it  impossible  to  hear  distinctly ; 
and  he  wondered  at  the  gentleman's 
choosing  to  leave  his  garden,  and  his 
flowers,  and  his  elegant  mansion,  to 
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spend  hour  after  hour  in  such  a  place 
and  in  such  company.  "  Surely," 
thought  he,  "  this  cannot  be  the  way 
to  find  happiness  !  or  this  man  and  his 
children  must  have  very  depraved  and 
perverted  tastes." 

He  waited  for  their  coming  out  till 
his  patience  was  exhausted ;  so  he 
turned  away,  and  leaving  far  behind 
him  the  abodes  of  man,  he  pursued 
his  course,  as  chance  directed  him, 
through  the  open  country. 

Disappointed  again  in  his  hope  of 
discovering  what  he  had  so  long  sought, 
he  once  more  gave  way  to  despair. 
"  Alas !"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  evident 
that  happiness  is  not  to  be  my  lot. 
I  am  never  to  find,  what,  if  I  might 
once  discover,  I  could  instantly  make 
mine.  Cruel  fairy !  you  have  given  me 
this  box  only  to  cheat  me  with  hopes 
F  3 
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that  are  never  to  be  realized,  and  to 
delude  me  with  expectations  that  are 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  Of  what  use  is 
the  power  of  gratifying  my  wishes,  if 
I  know  not  what  to  wish  ;  or  of  satis- 
fying my  desires,  if  when  satis- 
fied, they  do  not  yield  me  happiness  ? 
Take  back  thy  useless  gift,  or  instruct 
me  how  to  make  it  of  use." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name, 
repeated  in  a  calm  and  dignified  voice. 
He  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  a  vene* 
rable  old  man  leaning  upon  a  staff, 
whose  long  white  beard  descended  to 
his  breast,  His  countenance  was  man- 
ly and  sedate,  his  mien  steady  and  com- 
posed, and  his  venerable  aspect  com- 
manded attention. 

"  Osmond,"  said  he,  "  askest  thou 
where  happiness  is  to  be  found,  or  de- 
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spairest  thou  of  obtaining  it  ?  Thou, 
the  favourite  of  heaven,  blest  with 
youth  and  health,  with  the  faculty  of 
reason,  the  powers  of  mind  and  body 
in  their  full  vigour,  and  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  at  thy 
command  !  Is  thy  heart  yet  innocent 
of  vice,  thy  conscience  free  from  the 
burthen  of  guilt ;  and  still  inquirest 
thou  where  happiness  is  to  be  found  ? 
Then  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  took  Osmond  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  down  a  steep  and 
rugged  path.  The  way  was  long,  dan- 
gerous, and  toilsome ;  but  his  guide 
still  held  him  fast,  and  encouraged 
him  to  proceed. 

"  My  name,"  said  he,  as  they  went 
along,  "  is  Experience  ;  none  ever  ap- 
plied to  me  for  information,  and  failed 
to  obtain  it ;  and  happy  are  those  who 
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meet  with  me  ere  it  is  too  late  for  me 
to  save  them.  Many  have  I  snatched 
from  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  many  who 
have  refused  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
my  brother,  Reason,  have  at  last  been 
forced  to  learn  from  Experience.  If 
to  these  I  am  a  hard  master,  and  my 
instructions  painful,  it  is  their  own 
needless  obstinacy  that  is  the  cause. 
By  thee,  Osmond,  I  have  an  easier  and 
a  milder  task  to  perform.  To  shew 
thee  in  what  true  happiness  consists, 
while  thou  hast  a  life  before  thee  to 
enjoy  it  will  be  an  office  at  once  pleas- 
ing to  myself,  and  profitable  to  thee." 
As  he  finished  these  words,  they 
reached  a  cave  in  the  rock,  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  which  almost  forbade  the 
foot  of  man  to  enter.  Osmond  in- 
voluntarily shrunk  back,  but  his  guide 
urged  him  on,  and  obliged  him  to 
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enter.  The  first  object  they  beheld 
was  a  female  seated  on  the  damp 
ground,  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
whose  piercing  cries  she  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy.  Some  older 
children,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
them,  and  half  famished  for  want  of 
food,  where  clinging  to  her  side,  and 
with  piteous  accents  demanding  the 
food  which  the  unfortunate  mother 
was  unable  to  give. 

Osmond's  heart  bled  at  the  sight, 
and  he  involuntarily  felt  for  his 
purse  ; — how  great  was  his  disappoint- 
ment to  find  it  empty,  and  to  recollect 
that  he  had  parted  with  its  last  contents 
in  payment  for  that  day's  refreshment. 
He  was  beginning  to  lament  his  inabi- 
lity to  relieve  her,  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  his  box ;  he  immediately 
touched  the  spring,  and,  to  his  great 
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joy,  his  purse  was  full  in  an  instant. 
He  hastily  poured  the  contents  into 
the  lap  of  the  poor  woman,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  his  guide,  departed  from  the 
cave  with  sensations  of  delight  and 
satisfaction  which  he  had  never  before 
felt. 

"  Well,  Osmond,"  said  his  compa- 
nion, as  they  retraced  their  steps,  "  is 
happiness  yet  within  thy  power,  or  art 
thou  still  willing  to  resign  thy  useless 
gift?" 

Osmond  looked  abashed,  but  he 
said  nothing,  for  his  heart  was  full. 
While  his  guide  continued. 

"  Thou  hast  relieved,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  pressing  wants  of  this  desti- 
tute family;  but  thou  shalt  do  more 
than  this,  for  more  is  in  thy  power  ; 
and  hadstthou  but  used  the  power  thou 
possessed  in  time,  instead  of  living 
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only  to  gratify  thyself)  they  would  never 
have  been  reduced  to  this  painful  ex- 
tremity. 

"  This  family  was  once  prosperous 
and  flourishing  in  the  very  city  where 
thou  residedst.  The  husband  was 
enabled  by  an  easy  occupation  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children  in  comfort, 
and  for  a  while  they  enjoyed  the  bles- 
sings of  domestic  peace.  But  their 
employer  was  a  hardhearted  and  un- 
feeling man,  and  his  cruelty  and  ex- 
tortion wrung  from  them  their  humble 
means  of  support.  One  distress  suc- 
ceeded to  another,  till  the  unhappy 
man,  subdued  in  body  and  mind,  was 
unable  to  bear  up  against  it,  or  to 
meet  the  merciless  demands  of  his 
creditors  ;  he  was  dragged  to  a  place 
of  confinement,  while  his  destitute  fa- 
mily were  turned  out  of  their  peace- 
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ful  abode,  and  left  to  seek  the  shelter 
which  this  cave  affords, 

61  Oh,  how  couldst  thou  riot  in  su- 
perfluous enjoy  ment,  regardless  of 
their  wants,  unheeding  of  their  woes  !" 

As  he  finished  this  account,  they 
reached  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  tra- 
versed one  or  two  streets  till  they  stop- 
ped before  a  large  and  heavy  looking 
building,  with  ponderous  iron  doors, 
and  grated  windows,  that  seemed  in- 
tended for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
admit  light  and  air. 

The  appearance  was  so  dismal,  that 
Osmond,  who  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  distress,  could  hardly  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  enter  ;  but  the 
thought  of  releasing  the  poor  man  from 
such  miserable  confinement  encouraged 
him,  and  he  hastily  proceeded.  They 
entered,  and  for  the  first  time  in  hi&  life 
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Osmond  found  himself  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison-house,  and  had  a  sight  of 
the  real  misery  and  wretchedness  of  a 
dungeon.  In  tremulous  haste,  he 
again  applied  to  his  box,  and  by  its 
means  was  enabled  not  only  to  release 
the  poor  man  from  his  confinement, 
but  to  replace  him  in  the  station  which 
he  had  before  filled,  and  to  restore  him 
to  his  family  and  his  cottage  ;  and  the 
delight  with  which  they  returned  to 
their  peaceful  abode,  could  be  equal- 
led only  by  that  which  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  their  benefactor. 

Osmond  at  length  having  learnt 
from  "  Experience/'  that  Happiness 
consists  in  doing  good  to  others,  and  not 
in  selfish  indulgence,  had  just  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
moons  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
and  settle  himself  in  a  comfortable 
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and  decent,  though  not  splendid  esta- 
blishment ;  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  employing  his, 
time,  his  wealth,  his  power,  and  all  the 
other  means  which  Providence  afford- 
ed him,  in  promoting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  his  fellow- creatures  ;  and 
thus  he  secured  to  himself  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
as  large  a  portion  of  true  happiness  as 
this  world  is  capable  of  bestowing. 


"  Oh,  uncle,"  said  Isabella,  "  what 
a  nice  story  !  I  am  glad  poor  Osmond 
was  happy  at  last."  "  Yes,"  said  Ca- 
tharine, "  how  lucky  it  was  he  met 
with  that  old  man  before  his  twelve 
months  were  over  !"  "  But  do  you 
understand,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  who 
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this  old  man  was,  and  why  he  is  called 
Experience  ?"  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do, 
mamma,"  said  Isabella  ;  "  when  Os- 
mond gave  the  money  to  the  poor 
woman,  then  he  felt  real  happiness  ; 
and  so  he  learnt  from  Experience,  that 
doing  good  makes  one  happy." 
"  Right,  my  love,"  said  Col.  M. 
"  and  the  old  man  has  taught  you  the 
same,  I  think  ;  you  have  not  been  left 
to  the  chance  of  meeting  with  him,  as 
poor  Osmond  was  ;  your  mother  has 
led  you  to  him  from  the  first,  has  she 
not  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  uncle,  I  see  what 
you  mean,"  said  Catharine,  "  I  am 
always  more  happy  when  I  am  doing 
any  thing  for  any  body  else,  than  when 
I  am  only  pleasing  myself."  "  Yes, 
and  there  is  another  thing  that  is  very 
odd,"  said  Isabella  ;  "  the  very  thing 
that  is  most  troublesome  and  dis- 
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agreeable  to  one's-self,  if  it  is  for  the 
good  of  any  body  else,  only  makes 
one  the  more  happy."  "  Yes,"  said 
Col.  M.,  "  if  Osmond  had  known 
that  as  well  as  you,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  surprised  at  the  good  clergy- 
man leaving  his  beautiful  house  and 
garden,  to  visit  the  poor  people,  and  to 
attend  the  children's  school ;  nor  at 
the  young  man's  rising  early  to  fag  at 
the  '  drudgery '  of  the  law,  when  his 
making  so  many  people  happy  depend- 
ed upon  it.  Much  less  would  he 
have  been  so  astonished  at  the  young 
officer's  joy  in  going  to  India,  because 
in  that  case  it  was  his  own  mother, 
and  nearest  relations,  whom  he  was  to 
benefit.  He  was  only  employing  his 
health  and  strength  and  youthful  vi- 
gour for  her  who  had  watched  over  his 
helpless  infancy,  and  brought  him  up 
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safe  to  manhood.  Osmond *s  box  was 
of  use  to  him,  not  because  it  enabled 
him  to  gratify  every  selfish  desire,  but 
because  it  showed  him  that  such  gra- 
tification could  not  confer  happiness, 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  never  have 
known,  or  never  have  believed,  if  he 
had  not  made  the  trial ;  and  this,  I 
dare  say,  the  good  fairy  knew  when 
she  gave  it  to  him." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  box,"  said  Edward,  "  for  I 
would  not  wish  only  for  good  things  to 
please  myself}  but  I  should  be  able  to 
do  such  fine  things,  and  make  such 
handsome  presents  to  other  people! 
First,  I  would  wish  for  a  poney  a-piece 
for  John  and  me,  and  then  a  gold 
watch  a-piece  for  all  four  of  us ;  and 
then  whenever  mamma  or  you,  uncle, 
wished  for  any  thing,  I  could  give  it 
G  3 
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you  ;  and  then  I  would  wish  for  a 
new  cottage  for  old  Davies,  because 
the  roof  of  his  is  all  tumbling  in  : 
only  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  every  thing  one  wished  for  in 
an  instant !"  "  You  would  make  a 
better  use  of  your  box  than  Osmond 
did,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  boy,"  said 
Col.  Mordaunt  ;  "  but  I  question 
whether  you  would  be  happier  with 
it  than  without  it."  "No?"  said 
Edward,  looking  very  much  surprised. 
"  Not  happier  ?"  said  John.  "  No, 
my  boys,  for  you  would  lose  the 
principal  ingredient  of  happiness, 
which  Isabella  has  just  mention- 
ed. It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  give  money,  and  make  handsome 
presents ;  but  there  are  much  greater 
pleasures  than  these.  When  we  do 
any  good,  or  confer  any  benefit  on 
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others,  by  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  com- 
fort and  convenience,  \ve  feel  much 
more  satisfaction  than  when  we  only 
give  that  which  costs  us  nothing,  and 
which  we  can  easily  spare. — Do  not 
you  think  so,  Edward?"  Edward 
hesitated.  "  We  must  have  the  old 
man  to  come  and  teach  it  him,  I 
think,"  said  Col.  M.  «•  Oh !  he  has 
learnt  it  of  him  already,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Percy.  "  Ed- 
ward," continued  she,  "  can  you  re- 
collect whether  you  felt  most  pleasure 
when  you  gave  the  five  shillings  as  a 
Christmas-box  to  poor  Dawson  yester- 
day, or  the  other  day  when  you  staid 
out  in  the  snow,  while  all  the  rest 
came  in  to  dinner  and  a  warm  fire, 
only  to  help  the  poor  widow  Norris 
with  her  faggots,  and  to  shew  her  the 
way  home  which  she  had  lost?" 
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"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Edward,  "  there 
is  no  comparison  ;  I  am  sure  I  was 
very  glad  to  give  Dawson  his  five  shil- 
lings, and  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
uncle,  for  letting  me  give  it  to  him  ; 
but  I  was  much  more  pleased  the  time 
before."  "  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, 
"  you  gave  no  money,  nor  present  of 
any  kind,  that  day."  "  And  you 
could  have  done  what  you  did  as  well 
without  your  box  as  with  it,"  said  Col. 
M.  "  Oil,  ay,  I  see  you  are  right, 
uncle,"  said  Edward. 

"  We  may  observe,  my  dear  chil- 
dren," said  Col.  M.  "  how  wisely  it 
has  been  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
in  a  world  where  want  and  misery 
abound,  we  should  all  depend  for  com- 
fort on  one  another !  And  though  we 
can  none  of  us  expect  to  be  perfectly 
happy  in  this  life  ;  yet,  while  we  are 
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relieving  the  wants,  or  soothing  the 
sorrows,  or  administering  in  any  way 
to  the  comfort  of  another,  we  are  se- 
curing real  happiness  to  ourselves,  and 
by  increasing  our  love  and  charity,  are 
fitting  our  souls  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  happier  and  more  perfect  state. 
Thus  has  our  wise  and  merciful  Crea- 
tor made  the  performance  of  this  duty 
to  bring  its  own  reward,  both  here  and 
hereafter.  Now  I  think  it  is  late,  and 
time  to  go  to  bed ;  to-morrow,  we 
will  go  and  pay  old  Davies  a  visit,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  for  his  tumbling 
roof,  without  the  help  of  Osmond's 
"  wonderful  box." 


THE  next  evening,  when  they  were 
all  assembled,    as  usual,    round  their 
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cheerful  fireside,  John  began  the  con- 
versation by  telling  his  uncle  that  Ed- 
ward had  been  called  a  "  coward." 
"  Indeed  ;"  said  Col.  M.  "  that  is  a 
character  I  have  a  great  contempt  for, 
certainly ;  but  as  the  appellation  of 
coward  is  often  undeservedly  applied, 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  case  now." 
"  Oh  yes,  that  I  am  sure  it  is,"  said 
Isabella,  "  Edward  is  any  thing  but 
a  coward."  "  I  am  sure  I  think  him 
the  bravest  of  boys,"  said  Catharine. 
"  Well,  I  only  know,"  continued 
John,  "  he  refused  to  lick  little  James 
Norton,  who  was  behaving  very  im- 
pertinently to  him,  and  the  other  boys 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  knock 
the  little  thing  down  ?  and  they  said  it 
was  very  mean-spirited  of  him  to  stand 
still  and  let  himself  be  treated  in  that 
way,  when,  if  he  had  any  proper  spirit. 
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he  might  with  one  blow  have  iaid  the 
little  impudent  rascal  on  the  ground. 
And  for  all  that  Edward  would  not 
light  him.  So  they  all  began  sneering 
at  him,  and  called  him  a  coward,  and 
said  he  was  afraid  to  fight.  So  they 
hissed  at  him  and  laughed  at  him  so 
much,  that  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and 
so  I  offered  to  fight  him  myself,  for  I 
thought,  what  with  James  Norton's  im- 
pudence, and  the  boys'  ridicule,  poor 
Edward  would  have  come  ill  off;  and  I 
looked  in  his  face  every  minute  expect- 
ing to  see  him  cry." 

"  Cry,  indeed  1"  said  Edward,  "  I 
should  have  been  a  coward  truly,  if  I 
could  not  have  stood  the  boys  laughter, 
and  the  impudence  of  a  little  fellow 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb.  But  I  hope 
Johnny,  you  did  not  fight  him  ? " 
"  Yes,  but  I  did  though,"  answered 
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John ;  "  as  soon  as  you  were  gone  I 
gave  it  him  most  soundly,  and  sent  him 
roaring  to  his  mamma."  "  I  am  sorry 
for  that,  John,"  said  Edward,  "  for 
both  of  us  are  older  and  stronger  than 
little  James,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  fight  him."  "  Why  not  ?"  said  John. 
"  Because,"  returned  Edward,  "  as  we 
should  have  the  advantage,  it  would 
not  be  fair."  "  Oh,  I  don't  care  for 
that,"  said  John,"  the  boys  all  said  I 
did  right,  and  that  I  had  ten  times 
more  spirit  and  courage  than  you, 
— and  so  I  dare  say  will  uncle  Mor- 
daunt."  «  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Col. 
M.,  "  I  think  that  Edward  has  shown 
a  great  deal  more  courage  and  spirit 
by  choosing  to  bear  the  boys  laughter 
and  put  up  with  the  little  one's  impu- 
dence rather  than  fight  him,  because  he 
was  younger  and  weaker  than  himself. 
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1  think  that  instead  of  being  a  coward 
Edward  has  shown  a  very  manly  and 
generous  spirit."  "  And  so  do  I,  in- 
deed,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "it  is  just  what 
I  should  have  expected  from  Edward, 
and  I  hope,  John,  you  will  follow  his 
example  another  time,  now  that  you 
see  he  was  right  in  this  instance." 
"But  mamma,"  said  John,  "  I  don't  see 
that  he  was  right;  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
be,  because  all  the  boys  said/ was  right. 
"But  cannot  all  the  boys  be  mistaken?" 
said  Col.  M.,  "  Yes ;  but  then,"  stam- 
mered John,  "  but  then — if  I  had  fol- 
lowed Edward's  example,  they  would 
all  have  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me 
names."  "  Oh,  what  then  you  are 
afraid  of  the  boys  laughing  at  you, 
are  you  ?"  said  Col.  M. ;  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  John  that  is  the  coward.  Edward 
did  not  fear  being  laughed  at,  or  being 
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called  names  ;  he  did  what  he  thought 
right  in  spite  of  it  all."  "  Well  uncle," 
said  John,  who  began  to  feel  hurt, 
"  you  know  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
with  Edward  and  me."  "  Yes,"  said 
Col.  M.,  "  I  know  there  is  a  difference, 
because  Edward  is  older  than  you, 
and  I  do  not  expect  you  will  know  so 
readily  what  is  right,  without  being 
told :  but  I  meant  to  show  you  that  you 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  your  brother 
a  coward,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  shown  a  manly  spirit,  and  that 
true  courage  which  can  bear  to  be 
laughed  at  or  abused,  without  being 
turned  aside  from  its  duty.  And  now 
I  shall  expect  you  to  do  the  same 
another  time." — "  But,"  said  John, 
who  still  hesitated,  "  I  know  that  Ed- 
ward is  older  than  I  am,  but,  uncle, 
that  is  not  the  difference  I  meant.  I 
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said  it  was  a  different  thing  with  him 
and  me,  because  I  am  to  be  a  soldier, 
you  know,  and  go  abroad  with  you, 
uncle;  and  so  I  must  be  ready  to 
fight  any  body  and  every  body  now ; 
and  so  I  try  to  be  like  a  soldier  now, 
you  know."  "  Oh,  you  are  mistaken 
still,  I  see,"  said  Col.  M.,  "  and  think 
that  to  be  a  brave  soldier  you  must 
fight  any  body  and  every  body,  do  you? 
We  must  show  you  your  mistake,  and 
teach  you  what  courage  is,  or  you  will 
be  dubbed  a  coward,  and  soon  be  turned 
out  of  the  regiment.  A  soldier  once 
seen  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  an  inferior  enemy,  his  reputation 
is  gone  at  once.  I  know  one  boy  in- 
deed, who  possesses  real  courage,  and 
whom  I  should  be  proud  of,  as  a  soldier 
in  my  regiment:  one  did  I  say?  I  can  tell 
you  of  two,  who  have  given  striking 
H  2 
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proofs  of  cool  intrepidity  and  manly 
fortitude."  "Perhaps,"  said  John,  swal- 
lowing his  visible  inclination  to  cry, 
"  perhaps  you  will  take  one  of  them 
abroad  with  you,  instead  of  me." 
"No,  no,  my  boy,"  saidhis  uncle,  strok- 
ing his  cheek,  and  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "  I  will  have  my  own  John, 
and  no  one  in  his  place,  I  will  tell  you 
the  anecdotes  of  these  two  boys,  and 
then  I  think  you  will  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  really  brave  and  courageous, 
and  when  once  you  understand  rightly, 
I  know  you  will  be  as  brave  as  the 
best  of  them  :  so  sit  down  and  hear  my 
story." 


"  FREDERICK  HERBERT  is  one  of  a 
party  of  happy  little  boys,  belonging  to 
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Dr.  Napleton's  school.  I  call  them 
happy  boys  for  they  really  are  so,  even 
though  they  are  at  school.  Dr.  Naple- 
ton  is  kind  and  indulgent,  and  encou- 
rages them,  when  school-hours  are 
over,  in  a  variety  of  rational  and  health- 
ful diversions.  One  of  their  favourite 
amusements,  at  the  time  I  visited  my 
little  friend  Herbert,  was  playing  at 
soldiers.  The  whole  school  used  to 
form  into  a  regiment,  and  perform  their 
exercise.  The  day  I  called  there  the 
good  Doctor  took  me  into  the  field 
behind  his  house,  where  I  saw  the 
soldiers  drilled.  I  gave  them  a  few 
hints,  and  taught  them  some  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  army;  and  they 
were  glad  enough  to  take  this  advan- 
tage of  the  visit  of  Herbert's  friend,  as 
they  called  me,  for  they  knew  but  lit- 
tle of  military  discipline  till  I  came 
H  3 
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amongst  them.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  my  boy  Herbert  signalized  him- 
self in  this  little  army.  It  was  not  by 
running  any  one  through  the  body,  or 
by  drawing  his  sword  at  every  one  who 
came  near  him  ;  or,  even  by  bringing 
to  the  ground  any  little  boy  who  hap- 
pened to  tease  and  insult  him  :  but  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  was. 

"  One  day,  when  Dr.  N.  had  given 
his  boys  a  whole  holiday,  they  deter- 
mined to  have  a  review  and  a  sham- 
fight.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  was  little 
Herbert's  part  to  guard  the  standard, 
which  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  This 
was  a  post  of  great  importance,  and 
proud  enough  he  seemed  to  be  of 
the  honour.  His  little  figure  was 
almost  hid  by  the  streaming  colours 
as  they  waved  in  the  air ;  and  all  the 
time  of  the  battle  there  he  stood  by  the 
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side  of  the  standard,  as  firm  and  up- 
right as  a  little  post 

"  Well,  it  happened  rather  unluckily 
for  this  well-ordered  battle,  that  just 
as  they  were  in  the  thickest  part  of  it, 
a  bull,  who  was  grazing  in  a  neighbour- 
ing meadow,  frightened  I  suppose  by 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  the  noise 
of  this  tremendous  army,  came  tearing 
into  the  field  amongst  them,  throwing  up 
his  hind  legs  and  bellowing  all  the  way 
he  went.  The  soldiers  all  set  off  as  fast 
as  they  could,  leaving  their  arms  and  eve- 
ry thing  behind  them ;  some  scampered 
one  way  and  some  another,  but  all 
made  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the 
house  where  the  good  Doctor,  who  was 
really  alarmed,  was  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  see  them  all  safe.  In  count- 
ing them  over,  however,  poor  Herbert 
was  missing,  and  the  servants  were 
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instantly  sent  into  the  field  to  look  for 
him.  They  went  directly  to  the  scene 
of  battle,  and  there  they  found  the 
faithful,  the  intrepid  soldier,  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  colours,  fixed  and 
immoveable  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
They  immediately  called  to  him  to 
make  haste  and  escape  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  but  nothing  would  tempt 
him  to  move,  till  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  commanding  officer,  who  now  call- 
ed to  him  from  the  window,  and  made 
him  a  signal  to  resign  his  trust." 


"And  now  John,"  continued  Col.  M., 
"  was  not  my  little  friend  truly  brave  ? 
Could  an  experienced  veteran  show 
more  real  courage,  more  cool  intrepidi- 
ty, more  attention  to  orders,  more  faith- 
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fulnesss  in  trust,  more  steadiness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty?"  "Oh, 
no,"  said  John  eagerly,  "  he  was  a 
brave  boy  indeed ;  and  I  am  sure, 
uncle  Mordaunt,  I  will  try  to  imitate 
him,  and  I  will  never  be  a  blusterer 
as  long  as  I  live,  nor  a  coward  either  : 
and  so  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be  a 
soldier  in  your  regiment,  and  then, 
you  know,  perhaps  I  may  do  the  same 
or  something  like  it.  Perhaps,  when 
we  get  in  foreign  countries,  we  may 
be  attacked  by  wild  beasts  fiercer  than 
bulls,  may  we  not  ?  I  think  you  told 
us  there  were  lions  and  tigers  in  some 
countries,  and  bears  too,  black  bears, 
and  white  bears,  did  you  not,  uncle  ?" 
said  John.  "  Yes,  I  remember,"  said 
Catherine,  "  he  was  going  to  tell  us  an 
anecdote  once  of  some  white  bears,  only 
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a  gentleman  came  in  and  interrupted 
him  that  evening.  I  should  like  to 
hear  that  now,  uncle,  if  you  please," 
continued  she.  "But  you  forget,  all 
of  you,"  said  Edward,  "that  we  have 
only  had  one  of  these  anecdotes  of 
bravery,  and  uncle  Mordaunt  said  he 
could  tell  us  of  two  brave  boys." 
"  Oh,  ay,"  said  John,  "  let  us  have  the 
other  hero's  history;  do,  pray  do,  uncle, 
for  I  like  to  hear  about  brave  people, 
particularly  about  brave  boys,  it  makes 
me  feel  so  very  brave  myself.  Now, 
uncle,  if  you  please,"  said  John,  seat- 
ing himself  again  in  readiness  to  lis- 
ten. "  Well  then,  uncle  Mordaunt," 
said  Catharine,  "  you  will  not  forget 
to  tell  us  about  the  white  bears  some 
other  time,  will  you  ?"  "  No,  my  good- 
humoured  little  girl,"  said  Col.  M., 
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"  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  lose 
by  your  readiness  to  give  up  your  own 
wishes  to  that  of  your  brother's  ;  and 
now  for  my  second  hero !" 


"  WILLIAM  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Northamptonshire.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  eight  or  nine  years 
old  his  father  was  very  ill,  and  the  care 
of  the  family  and  the  education  of  the 
children  rested,  for  the  time,  entire- 
ly upon  his  mother,  who  was  for- 
tunately a  woman  of  very  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  consequently  well 
fitted  for  the  task. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  November 
that  he  one  day  obtained  leave  of  his 
father  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  at  his  uncle's 
house,  at  a  few  miles  distance.  He 
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had  a  donkey,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  The  poor  animal  was  a  great 
favourite  with  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  though  they  had  often  the 
pleasure  of  riding  it  by  turns,  yet  it 
was  never  ill  used  by  any  of  them,  but 
led  a  comfortable  and  happy  life. 

"  Well,  upon  this  donkey  little  Wil- 
liam rode,  when  he  went  to  visit  his 
uncle  :  it  was  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
and  he  had  a  delightful  ride.  The 
chief  part  of  the  road  was  cut  through 
a  wood,  and  William  amused  himself 
as  he  went  along  in  watching  the 
squirrels,  which  were  jumping  about 
in  the  branches. 

"  When  William  arrived  at  his  uncle's, 
he  found  a  large  party  of  boys  and  girls, 
besides  his  cousins,  waiting  his  arrival; 
and  the  day  passed  so  quickly,  (as 
happy  days  are  apt  to  do,)  that  it  was 
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much  later  than  William  was  aware  of 
before  he  mounted  his  donkey  again, 
and  set  off  upon  his  return. 

"  His  mother,  who  had  been  taken 
up  by  her  attendance  upon  her  husband 
all  day,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  sun  de- 
clining, began  to  look  out  for  her  little 
boy ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  arrived, 
she  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  She  walked 
some  little  distance,  but  as  she  could 
not  see  him  she  was  obliged  to  return, 
as  she  feared  her  husband  would  miss 
her,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her 
unusual  absence ;  and  she  could  not 
bear  to  make  him  uneasy  about  Wil- 
liam, because  the  least  anxiety  of  mind 
would  have  endangered  his  life. 

"It  now  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
yet  little  William  did  not  return  ;  and 
his  mother,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
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lest  some  accident  should  have  befallen 
him,  sent  off  a  servant  on  horseback 
to  meet  him,  with  orders  that  he  should 
go  on  to  her  brother's  house,  unless 
he  met  little  William  on  the  road. 

"  She  waited  a  tedious  hour  without 
any  relief  to  her  suspense,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  servant  returned, 
and  said  that  Master  William  had  set 
off  two  hours  ago,  and  ought  to  have 
been  at  home  long  before.  This  in- 
telligence, of  course,  doubled  the 
alarm  of  his  mother,  who  now  sent 
every  servant  out  in  search  of  him  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  felt  herself 
almost  distracted  by  apprehension,  she 
still  concealed  it  from  her  husband, 
and  suffered  the  shutters  to  be  shut 
and  the  candles  to  be  brought  in,  as 
usual ;  but  hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  found. 
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"  Bed-time  arrived,  and  William's 
mother  having  seen  every  thing  done 
that  was  in  her  power  to  provide  for 
his  safety,  resolutely  determined,  for 
fear  of  alarming  her  husband,  to  go 
to-bed  as  usual,  though  she  was  herself 
much  too  unhappy  to  sleep  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  All  this  time  poor  William  had 
lost  his  way  in  the  wood.  He  knew 
the  road  very  well  by  day-light ;  but 
the  sun  was  setting  when  he  left  his 
uncle's,  and  by  the  time  he  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  wood  it  was  quite  dark  : 
and  having  taken  a  wrong  turning,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  wilder- 
ness, where,  though  he  could  just  get 
on  through  the  underwood  with  much 
difficulty,  yet  nothing  like  the  right 
road  could  he  find.  He  tried  first  go- 
ing a  little  to  the  left,  and  then  a  little 
i  2 
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to  the  right,  and  then  he  got  off  and 
led  his  donkey  backwards  and  for- 
wards, still  expecting  to  get  back  into 
the  road  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  only 
ran  up  against  a  great  tree,  or  fell  over 
an  old  stump  of  one,  or  tore  his  legs 
in  the  brambles.  So  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  feel  very  much  frightened.  He 
was  frightened  for  himself  when  he 
thought  of  staying  alone  all  night  in 
the  wood  5  but  he  was  not  a  selfish 
child,  he  did  not  think  only  of  his  own 
distress ;  the  thoughts  of  his  mother 
and  his  poor  father  came  into  his  mind, 
and  putting  his  hands  before  his  face, 
he  burst  into  tears. 

"  In  a  very  little  while,  however, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  drying  his 
eyes,  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  find  his  way  on.  This  was 
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quite  as  unsuccessful  as  before.  After 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  he 
at  last  came  to  an  open  place  in  the 
wood :  here  he  stopped,  and  tried  to 
rally  his  spirits,  by  thinking  of  all  the 
most  entertaining  things  he  had  ever 
heard  or  read  of.  "  Now,"  thought 
he,  "  if  I  was  a  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
I  should  live  all  my  life  in  such  a  place 
as  this :  or  if  I  was  Robin  Hood,  I 
should  take  up  my  quarters  here  with 
Little  John,  and  call  to  my  *  merry- 
men  all'  to  corne  and  feast  with  me. 
But  I  have  neither  merry-men  to  call, 
nor  feast  to  eat,  and  it  begins  to  be 
very,  very  cold,"  said  he,  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  and  feeling  that 
these  fanciful  thoughts  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  entertain  him  now.  "  Per- 
haps I  shall  die  before  the  night  is 
i  3 
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over,"  thought  he,  as  the  wind  whis- 
tled mournfully  amongst  the  trees,  and 
the  dry  leaves  pattered  down  at  his 
feet.  "  I  shall  die  with  cold,  and  my 
poor  donkey,  too,  will  be  starved  to 
death.  My  father  and  mother  will 
never  see  me  again  :  and  perhaps  they 
will  never  know  what  is  become  of 
poor  William !  And  what  will  become 
of  me  if  I  die?" 

"  This  awful  question,  which  sel- 
dom occurs  in  full  force  to  so  young  a 
mind,  carried  his  thoughts  immediate- 
ly  to  God,  and  he  knelt  down  and 
said  his  prayers.  William  had  often 
prayed  before,  but  never  with  such 
sincerity  and  fervour  as  now.  No 
human  being  ever  addresses  himself 
to  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with- 
out finding  comfort  and  support,  let 
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his  situation  be  ever  so  forlorn  and 
desolate  ;  and  William  arose  from  his 
knees  cheered  and  animated. 

"  As  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, he  saw  the  twinkling  stars,  which 
now  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  as  they 
shone  though  the  dark  branches  of 
the  trees,  he  recollected  the  pious  in- 
structions of  his  good  father  ;  and 
many  of  the  lessons  which  his  mother 
had  taught  him  came  into  his  mind, 
and  brought  support  and  comfort  with 
them.  He  thought  of  the  great  and 
good  God  who  is  equally  present  every 
where,  who  "  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps,"  and  to  whom  "  the  night  is 
as  clear  as  the  day."  He  repeated  the 
lines  he  had  learnt, 

"  My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
"  And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend." 
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"  While  he  was  engaged  in  these 
comforting  meditations,  he  heard  a 
noise  at  a  little  distance  ;  he  listened, 
and  thought  it  was  only  the  wind  that 
rustled  amid  the  branches  of  the  trees ; 
but  in  another  instant  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice,  and  halloo! 
halloo  !  resounded  from  different  parts 
of  the  wood.  "  Perhaps  it  is  a  robber !' ' 
thought  William  ;  but  the  next  instant 
lie  considered  that  a  robber  would  not 
want  to  make  himself  heard  ;  and  as 
he  was  sure  it  was  much  more  likely 
to  be  some  of  his  father's  servants  sent 
out  in  search  of  him,  he  immediately 
hallooed  in  return  as  loud  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  But  poor  William  had 
the  dissappointment  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  voices  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  at  last  they  died  away  in 
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the  distance,  and  he  could  distinguish 
them  no  longer. 

"  As  he  now  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
was  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
cold,  he  determined,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  upon  the  best  plan  for 
preserving  his  life.  He  took  off  the 
saddle  from  the  poor  donkey's  back 
(who  was  glad  of  the  relief),  and  im- 
mediately laid  down  upon  the  mossy 
ground,  and  repeating  the  words,  "  I 
will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take 
my  rest,"  he  stretched  himself  across 
the  back  of  his  poor  donkey,  hoping  that 
the  warmth  of  the  animal  would  keep 
him  alive,  and  in  this  situation  the 
poor  little  fellow  sunk  into  a  sound 
and  peaceful  sleep. 

"  At  the  dawn  of  morning,  the  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  all  night  conti- 
nuing their  search,  discovered  the 
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poor  little  boy,  He  was  still  sleeping 
in  all  the  security  of  innocence.  They 
gently  raised  him  up,  and  wrapping 
him  in  a  warm  cloak,  carried  him  with 
all  speed  to  the  arms  of  his  happy  mo- 
ther." 


"  Oh  how  glad  she  must  have  been 
to  see  him !"  said  Isabella,  (smiling 
through  her  tears).  "  And  how  glad 
William  must  have  been  to  find  him- 
self safe  at  home  again !  "  said  Ed- 
ward. "  I  dare  say  when  he  woke  he 
thought  it  was  all  a  dream  ;  for  I 
often  dream  of  those  sort  of  things — 
of  getting  somewhere  where  I  can- 
not get  back  again,  or  falling  in  some- 
thing, and  not  being  able  to  get  out 
again ;  and  then  when  I  awake,  I  am 
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so  glad  to  find  it  was  only  a  dream." 
"  Well,  my  man,"  said  Col.  M.,  "  you 
must  go  to  bed  now,  and  dream  as  you 
can,  for  our  two  heroes  have  kept  us  be- 
yond the  usual  hour,  and  little  John's 
eyes  are  twinkling  like  the  stars  that 
William  saw  in  the  sky.  Good  night, 
my  girls  and  boys,"  said  he:— and  so 
kissing  their  mother,  shaking  hands 
with  their  uncle,  and  giving  old  Nelson 
a  friendly  pat  on  the  back,  they  all 
went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  wonderful 
dreams,  no  doubt ;  but  whether  of 
sleeping  in  a  wood,  or  on  a  donkey's 
back,  or  any  think  still  more  wonderful, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 


"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  John,  "  I 
like  the  little  story  you  told  us  last  night 
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very  much."  "  And  so  do  I,"  said 
Edward.  "  Well,  and  I  like  it,"  said 
Catharine,  "  that  is,  it  amuses  me  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  Isabella  and  I  can 
be  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  you  boys 
are."  "  Why  not  ?"  said  John.  "  Oh, 
because  it  is  all  about  bravery  and  cou- 
rage, and  those  sort  of  things  that  girls 
have  nothing  to  do  with."  "  I  am  not 
SMr£,"said  Col.  Mor  daunt,  "that  bra  very 
and  courage  are  virtues  with  which  girls 
have  nothing  to  do."  "  Why,"  said  Ca- 
tharine laughing,  "  you  would  not  have 
us  soldiers  or  sailors,  wouldyou?"  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  said  her  uncle.  "  Well, 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  we  should 
go  out  upon  donkeys,  or  ponies  either, 
by  ourselves, you  know:  so  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  wish  to  have  courage 
enough  to  stay  by  ourselves  all  night  in 
a  wood.  For  my  part,  I  always  like  to 
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fancy  myself  in  the  place  of  the  person 
you  are  telling  me  a  story  about ;  and 
I  like  to  think  whether  I  should  have 
done  the  same,  or  felt  the  same,  or  said 
the  same:  now, you  know,  when  you  tell 
me  such  stories  as  these,  I  cannot  do 
this,  so  now  you  know  what  I  mean, 

uncle.    You  know "  "  Stay,"  said 

Col.  Mordaunt,  interrupting  her,  "  I  do 
not  yet  allow  your  first  statement  to  be 
correct.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  a  story 
which  will  prove  to  you,  that  courage 
and  bravery  do  not  belong  only  to  boys 
and  men."  "  Oh,  I  can  guess,  I  can 
guess,"  said  Catharine  quickly,  "  what 
you  are  going  to  tell  me.  Joan  of  Arc 
and  the  wonderful  sword :  yes,  yes,  she 
was  brave  enough,  to  be  sure.  But  I 
am  certain  neither  Isabella  nor  I  shall 
ever  be  like  Joan  of  Arc;  we  shall  never 
ride  on  horseback  into  a  town,  at  the 
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head  of  an  army."  "  I  hope  not,  my 
dear,"  said  Col.  M.,  "  and  I  can  further 
assure  you,  that  my  story  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Joan  of  Arc."  "  Oh,  well 
then,  you  mean  the  Countess  de  Mont- 
fort,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  perhaps,  or — " 
"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Edward  ;  "  I 
see  by  my  uncle's  face  you  are  wrong." 
"  Suppose,  Catharine,"  said  Isabella, 
"instead  of  guessing  any  more,  you  were 
to  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  uncle  Mor- 
daunt  speak  for  himself."  "  Why  yes, 
that  would  be  the  wisest  way,  after  all," 
said  Catharine,  seating  herself  at  his 
feet :  "  now,  uncle,  if  you  will  begin, 
I  will  not  speak  another  word." 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I 
am  about  to  relate  to  you  a  little  anec- 
dote— it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
story  ;  but  it  is  quite  true."  "  Queen 
Boadicea,"  said  Catharine,  whose  head 
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still  ran  upon  warlike  heroines.  "  I 
wish  you  would  not  interrupt  my  uncle 
so  often,  Catharine,"  said  John. 


"  WHEN  I  was  travelling  through 
Cumberland,"  continued  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt,  "  I  spent  a  few  days  with  a 
gentleman  whom  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  rank  amongst  the  number  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.  He  lives 
upon  his  country  estate,  in  all  the  easy 
elegance,  rational  enjoyment,  and  libe- 
ral hospitality,  which,  in  these  days, 
describe  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman.  His  wife  is  a  woman  of 
very  superior  attainments  ;  and  his 
children,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  are 
possessed  of  all  those  simple  virtues, 
and  natural  graces,  that  are  in  youth 
K  2 
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the  most  bewitching.  They  have  fine 
dispositions  and  considerable  talents; 
and  though  these  advantages  have  been 
drawn  forth  and  cultivated  by  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  education,  yet  no 
display  is  made  of  any  acquirements, 
and  my  friend's  children  are  never  ob- 
truded upon  the  notice  of  his  guests, 
nor  do  they  ever  put  themselves  for- 
ward in  any  unbecoming  manner.  In 
short,  said  Colonel  Mordaunt,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  they  have  faults,  as 
all  children  have,  I  must  own,  I 
never  discovered  any  in  these  children ; 
and  as  I  never  visited  them  without 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  so  I  never  part- 
ed from  them  without  the  sincerest  re- 
gret.- 
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"  Uncle,"  said  Catharine,  looking  up 
in  his  face,  while  the  tears  started  into 
her  eyes,  <£  perhaps  you  love  them 
better  than  your  own  children  ? — your 
own  nieces  and  nephews,  I  mean. 
Perhaps  they  never  interrupt  you  when 
you  are  going  to  tell  a  story,  with  their 
foolish  guesses  and  questions  ?"  "  My 
own  dear  little  girl,"  said  Col.  M., 
lifting  her  up  upon  his  knee,  and  kis- 
sing away  the  tear  from  her  rosy  cheek, 
"  never  can  I  love  any  thing  so  well 
as  my  own  children.  But  you  shall 
love  these  little  friends  of  mine  some 
day  or  other.  The  eldest  of  the  girls, 
I  think,  would  be  your  favourite.  In 
looks  she  is  like  a  little  fairy.  The 
old  nurse  used  to  say  she  looked  as  if 
a  breath  would  blow  her.  This  ex- 
treme delicacy  arose  from  the  nature 
K  3 
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of  her  constitution,  and  not  from  any 
improper  degree  of  fostering  care." 
"  The  last  time  I  visited  my  friend, 
I  found  the  family  in  anxiety  and 
affliction.  This  poor  dear  child  was 
suffering  under  a  disease,  which  besides 
occasioning  constant  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness, threatened  to  destroy  her  life. 
The  disease  was  a  sort  of  tumour  or 
swelling  in  the  throat ,  which  grew  by 
degrees  larger  and  larger,  till  at  length 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could 
either  speak  or  breathe.  The  medical 
man  who  attended  the  family,  re- 
quested that  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians might  decide  upon  what  was  to 
be  done.  My  friend  therefore  imme- 
diately determined  to  carry  his  suffer- 
ing child  to  London  ;  and  I  requested 
to  accompany  them  on  their  anxions 
journey. 
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"  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning 
of  our  departure.  I  really  believe 
that  every  servant  in  the  house  parti- 
cipated in  some  degree  in  the  anxious 
feelings  of  the  parents.  The  children 
wept  at  parting  with  their  sister  for  a 
few  days  only. 

"  Every  effort,  however,  was  made 
by  this  noble-minded  girl  to  conceal 
her  sufferings,  and  to  appear  before 
her  parents  full  of  hope  and  cheerful- 
ness. She  talked  of  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  London,  though  it  was  for 
such  a  purpose  as  could  leave  no  room 
for  any  such  idea. 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gentle 
patience  with  which  our  invalid  sus- 
tained the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and 
the  increase  of  pain  occasioned  by  it. 
All  her  anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  her 
father. 
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"  As  soon  as  possible  after  our  arri- 
val in  town,  the  different  surgeons 
who  were  to  consult  upon  her  case  ar- 
rived. My  poor  child  sat  quietly  in 
her  arm-chair,  smiling,  and  assuring 
her  father  she  was  "  better  than  usual 
to-day;"  while  he  walked  about  the 
room,  pale  with  agitation,  and  watched 
the  different  chariots  as  they  stopped 
one  after  another  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  When  the  physicians  were  all 
arrived,  he  went  down  stairs  to  them, 
to  give  them  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  disease ;  and  dur- 
ing this  short  interval,  I  said  all  I 
could  to  encourage  the  spirits  of  the 
little  sufferer.  In  spite  of  my  philo- 
sophy, however,  I  allow,  my  own 
heart  failed  me  when  I  heard  the  creak- 
ing shoes  of  these  assembled  gentle- 
men, as  they  came  up  stairs  to  pro- 
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nounce  the  sentence  of  life  or  death 
upon  this  interesting  being.  After 
examination  of  the  part  affected,  every 
hope  of  complete  restoration  was  held 
out.  "  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Mr.  D., 
u  we  all  agree  that  the  young  lady 
may  be  entirely  cured  ;  we  will  ven- 
ture to  ensure  her  recovery,  provided 
she  submit  immediately  to  an  opera- 
tion that  will  be  attended  with  some 
pain,  but  very  little  danger."  "  What 
operation  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said 
Letitia,  "  Oh,  my  little  woman," 
said  the  man,  with  a  significant  sort  of 
nod,  which  shewed  he  considered  her 
only  as  a  weak-minded  child,  "  only  a 
little  sort  of  an  operation  by  which  we 
get  rid  of  these  troublesome  enemies." 
"  But  I  think,"  said  Mr.  G.,  who  had 
been  intently  watching  her  counte- 
nance,  "  she  would  rather  know  more 
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particularly  what  it  is  we  purpose  to 
do — and  that  the  cure  for  her  com- 
plaint is  to  open  her  throat  with  alancet, 
and  to  remove  the  tumour  or  swelling." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Letitia,  with 
an  expressive  and  grateful  look.  "  Must 
it  be  done  directly,  papa  ?"  "  Oh  dear 
no,  my  little  queen,"  said  Mr.  D., 
patting  her  head  in  an  encouraging 
manner,  "  not  to-day,  not  to-day, 
We  must  have  a  little  rest  after  our 
journey,  and  a  little  sleep  and  refresh- 
ment, and  many  other  pleasant  little 
indulgences  which  papa  will  procure 
for  us  before  we  begin."  "  When  do 
you  advise  then,"  said  I,  rather  impa- 
tiently, "  that  it  should  be  done,  sir?" 
The  surgeons  then  consulted  with  one 
another  when  the  operation  should  be 
performed  ;  and  in  this  interval  Leti- 
tia requested  her  father's  leave  to  go 
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up  stairs  and  take  some  rest,  and 
having  obtained  it,  she  stole  out  of  the 
room  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  The  surgeons  decided  upon  twelve 
o'clock  the  next  day,  The  two  opera- 
tors were  to  be  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  G.,  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  so  kindly, 
and  described  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion with  so  much  kind  feeling  in  his 
manner.  The  rest  of  that  day  passed 
heavily  with  my  poor  friend ;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  we  met  at  breakfast,  he 
looked  so  ill  from  the  effect  of  a  sleepless 
and  anxious  night,  that  I  asked  him  to 
walk  with  me,  thinking  that  the  air 
would  refresh  him,  and  render  him  bet- 
ter able  to  support  the  trial  that  awaited 
him.  His  daughter  seemed  delighted 
at  the  idea,  and  immediately  suggest- 
ed some  wish  of  her  own,  some  little 
purchase  to  be  made  for  her,  which  be- 
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came  at  once  to  him  a  pleasure  and 
a  pursuit.  Before  we  set  out  she  took 
an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  me, 
saying,  "  I  have  a  great  favour  to  beg 
of  you  :  will  you  persuade  papa  to  stay 
out  till  the  hour  is  come  ?  it  will  do 
him  so  much  more  good  to  be  out  with 
you,  than  to  be  watching  my  pale  face 
till  the  time  comes ;  so  do  not,  pray 
do  not  let  himcome  home  till  twelve." 
"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  child/'  said  I, 
he  shallnot;  "  but  in  the  meantime,  my 
little  girl,  will  not  you  be  dull  alone,  and 
without  amusement?  "Oh  no,"  said 
she,  smiling,  "  now  you  have  made  me 
this  promise,  I  shall  not  have  a  wish  in 
the  world  ;  at  least  only  one,  said  she, 
colouring  and  hesitating,  and  that  you 
can  grant  me."  I  hastened  to  assure 
her  of  my  readiness  to  gratify  any  wish 
of  her's.  She  then  placed  in  my  hands 
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a  little  packet,  desiring  me  to  take 
charge  of  it,  but  not  to  open  it  till  the 
next  day.  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  parcel  contained  a  little  packet 
and  a  little  note  for  every  individual  of 
her  family,  and  that  she  intended  me 
to  distribute  them  in  case  she  died 
under  the  operation. 

"  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
my  promise,  as  my  poor  friend,  during 
our  walk ,  was  constantly  taking  out  his 
watch,  and  fearing  we  should  stay  out 
beyond  the  appointed  hour.  I  contriv- 
ed, however,  to  take  a  little  circuit 
on  our  return,  which  brought  us  to  the 
house  only  a  few  minutes  before  twelve. 
To  his  great  dismay  he  saw  the  two 
chariots  standing  at  the  door :  "  We 
are  too  late  after  all,"  said  he,  as  he 
rushed  into  the  house.  Before  he 
could  get  quite  up  the  stairs,  the  young 
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surgeon  met  him,  and  taking  both  his 
hands,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  an 
agitated  voice,  "  My  dear  sir,"  said 
he,  "  the  operation  is  over,  happily 
over.  Your  excellent  child  has  sup- 
ported herself  most  nobly,  and  we  have 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectation  ;  we 
have  no  doubt  her  recovery  will  be 
speedy  and  complete." 

"  My  friend  seemed  hardly  to  possess 
his  senses,  while  he  listened  to  these 
words,  and  would  have  still  passed  on 
to  the  room  where  he  expected  to  find 
his  child,  but  the  surgeon  stopped  him, 
saying,  "  Stay,  dear  sir ;  at  the  present 
moment  there  would  be  danger  in  the 
pleasure  and  agitation  your  appearance 
would  create.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
she  will  be  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  violent  pain  she  has  endured." 
"  My  little  angel !"  said  her  father, 
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"  what  a  cruel  wretch  must  you  think 
me  for  being  absent  at  such  a  time !" 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  I 
beseech  you  to  be  calm,  and  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  you  have  any 
thing  to  reproach  yourself  with.  All 
this  has  not  happened  by  accident,  or 
by  any  neglect  on  your  part,  but  by  a 
settled  plan  of  your  daughter's,  con- 
trived with  the  affectionate  wish  of  spar- 
ing your  feelings,  and  carried  on  with 
all  the  magnanimity  of  a  heroine." 
"  How,  how  was  it  contrived  ?"  said 
her  father.  "  The  young  lady,  sir, 
when  she  left  the  room  yesterday,  af- 
ter our  consultation,  waited  in  the 
passage  and  stopped  us  as  we  passed. 
She  addressed  herself  more  particular- 
ly to  me,  and  asked  me  at  what  hour 
on  the  morrow  we  were  to  meet:  I  told 
her  at  twelve  precisely.  She  then  ask- 
L  2 
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ed  me  how  long  it  would  take  to  per- 
form the  operation.  And  when  I 
told  her  rather  less  than  one  hour,  she 
said,  'then  pray,  gentlemen,  if  you  can, 
come  one  hour  earlier  ;  pray,  pray  do/ 
said  she,  seeing  us  hesitate,  and  explain- 
ing the  motive  of  her  request  Mr.  D. 
was  fearful  that,  however  kindly  she 
might  intend  to  act,  or  however  coura- 
geous she  might  now  feel,  yet  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  she  would  require 
the  presence,  and  also  the  authority 
of  a  parent  to  ensure  her  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  necessary  measures.  But 
I  was  sure  he  was  mistaken,  and  an- 
swered for  her  good  conduct ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  event  has  more  than  justified 
my  predictions.  We  found  the  poor 
child  ready  waiting  for  us,  and  seeming 
to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  any  delay 
in  our  proceedings.  She  expected 
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that  we  should  place  her  in  an  armed- 
chair,  and  had  put  one  by  the  window 
for  the  purpose ;  but  we  were  obliged 
to  tell  her,  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  be  laid  upon  a  table  and  bound 
down,  for  fear  of  the  least  motion  of 
her  head,  which  would  be  dangerous. 
She  looked  to  me  and  gently  said,  '  I 
think  I  can  sit  quite  still,  and  promise 
not  to  move,  if  that  will  do.'  I  told 
her  it  was  impossible  ;  and  immediate- 
ly, with  entire  confidence,  and  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  lamb,  she  laid  herself 
down  upon  the  table.  Never,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  was  an  operation  sus- 
tained with  more  patience  and  reso- 
lution, and  our  complete  success  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  this 
circumstance." 

"Thank  God !  thank  God  !"  said  the 
delighted  father  ;   "  and  may  he  bless 
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and  reward  you,  sir,  for  the  blessed  deed 
you  have  performed." 

"  I  should  try  in  vain,  my  dear  chil- 
dren," said  Col.  Mordaunt,  wiping  off 
the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  "  to 
describe  to  you  the  happiness  of  both 
father  and  daughter,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  meet.  It  must  have  been 
on  her  part  of  the  purest  nature  of 
which  a  human  being  is  susceptible,  be- 
cause it  was  earned  by  previous  exer- 
tion, suffering,  and  self-denial.  To 
both  the  joy  was  indescribable ;  it  was 
joy  too  great  for  utterance  ! — silent  ! — 
unspeakable. 

"  Not  so  the  burst  of  happiness  that 
awaited  our  return  to  the  family  man- 
sion, whither,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  we 
carried  our  beloved  treasure,  entirely 
restored  to  her  usual  health.  Joy  upon 
this  occasion  beamed  from  the  cpunte- 
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nance  of  Letitia,  and  shone  in  the 
tearful  eyes  of  her  mother,  and  uttered 
screams  of  delight  from  the  mouths 
of  her  children,  and  welcomes  and  con- 
gratulations without  end  from  the  ser- 
vants and  from  many  of  the  peasants 
who  followed  the  carnage  through  the 
village. 

"  I  staid  one  whole  day  after  our 
arrival,  to  witness  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  my  friend's  domestic  peace ; 
and  then  left  him,  rejoicing  in  his  pos- 
session of  so  much  happiness,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  continuance  of  it  on  earth, 
and  a  renewal  of  it  in  its  most  perfect 
form  in  heaven !" 


"  Oh  dear,  uncle,"  said  Catharine, 
when  he  had  ended,  "  that  is  a  story 
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after  my  own  heart!  Letitia  is  a  girl, 
and  just  about  my  age,  and  I  can  try 
to  imitate  her!"  "And  is  it  really  true?" 
said  Isabella,  "  and  shall  we  ever  see 
this  dear  good  girl?  how  I  shall  love  her 
when  I  know  her."  "  Yes,  you  will 
love  her  indeed,  my  dear  girls,"  said 
Col.  M.,  u  I  shall  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  you  together.  They 
seldom  leave  their  country  seat,  as  they 
live  so  far  from  town,  and  with  a  young 
and  growing  family,  such  long  journeys 
would  be  troublesome  and  expensive: 
but  you  must  know  her  as  well  as  you 
can,  by  my  account,as  she  already  knows 
something  of  you  by  the  same  means. 
I  always  talk  to  them  of  my  dear  ne- 
phews and  nieces  at  Percy  Hall." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Percy  to 
her  brother,  "such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  courage  in  females  are  very 
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rare  in  these  days;  most  girls  are  taught 
to  think  sensibility  (as  it  is  falsely  call- 
ed) and  feminine  timidity  to  be  infinite- 
ly more  engaging,  by  which  they  grow 
up  in  the  indulgence  of  every  foolish 
fear ;  and  shrinking  from  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  hurt  either  their  nerves 
or  feelings,  are  unfitted  to  act  their  part 
in  life,  and  become  equally  contempti- 
ble and  unhappy.  It  was  lucky  for 
your  little  friend  that  she  was  bred 
up  with  other  notions."  "  Yes,  my 
dear  sister,"  said  Col.  M. ;  "  and  this 
brings  to  my  recollection  another  in- 
stance of  female  heroism  which  I  became 
acquainted  with  in  my  travels  through 
Switzerland;  and  in  which  nature,  unas- 
sisted and  unperverted  nature,  prompt- 
ed an  action  as  admirable  and  praise- 
worthy as  the  one  I  have  related."  "Oh 
do  tell  it  us,"  said  Mrs.  Percy  ;  and 
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"  Do  tell  it  us,"  echoed  all  the  chil- 
dren. "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Col.  M., 
"  it  is  too  late  this  evening  for  any 
more  stories.  It  is  past  nine  o'clock, 
I  declare,"  said  he,  taking  out  his 
watch,  "  and  my  little  aid-de-camp  is 
but  half  awake.  Good  night,  my 
dear  children  ;  to-morrow  I  will  carry 
you  into  the  picturesque  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  Switzerland." 


The  next  evening  the  children  did 
not  forget  to  ask  their  kind  uncle  for 
the  Swiss  story  he  had  promised  them  ; 
indeed  they  had  waited  for  the  usual 
hour  with  too  much  impatience  to  let  it 
pass  without  having  their  curiosity  sa- 
tisfied. "  It  is  only  an  anecdote  of 
humble  life,"  said  Col.  M.,  but  in 
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the  '  short  and  simple  annals-  of  the 
poor,5  we  often  meet  with  virtues  and 
sentiments  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
higher  station  ;  and  the  humble  and 
uneducated  Annot  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  classed  with  our  favourite  Letitia." 


HISTORY  OF  ANNOT. 

IN  SWITZERLAND,  though  there  are 
high  and  barren  mountains,  the  tops 
of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  yet 
the  valleys  between  these  mountains  are 
rich  and  luxuriant  as  a  fine  and  culti- 
vated garden  :  the  fields  of  waving 
corn,  the  vineyards  and  woods,  with 
the  little  hamlets  interspersed,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blackness  of 
those  dreary  mountains. 

The  hamlet  in  which  Bernard  and 
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his  family  had  lived,  was  situated  in 
one  of  these  beautiful  valleys ;  and  the 
cottage  in  which  Annot  was  born,  was 
as  picturesque  in  appearance,  and  as 
full  of  comforts,  as  the  Swiss  cottages 
generally  are.  The  lattice  windows 
were  beautifully  hung  with  vines  and 
roses  ;  the  little  territory  surrounding 
the  house  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  every  part  of  the  do- 
main seemed  sunshine,  prosperity,  and 
peace. 

A  few  days  only  had  been  neces- 
sary to  change  the  scene,  at  the  time 
that  Annot  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
Her  father,  a  high-spirited  and  sturdy 
Swiss  peasant,  lost  his  life  by  one  of  those 
accidents  to  which  the  strong  and  heal- 
thy are  as  liable  as  those  who  are  near- 
est to  the  grave.  His  poor  widow  had 
now  to  support  herself  and  her  family 
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by  the  work  of  her  own  hands  alone  ;  it 
was  necessary  therefore  to  leave  this 
happy  home,  and  to  seek  the  meanest 
shelter  for  herself  and  her  children. 

On  the  borders  of  a  dreary  forest, 
and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  snow- 
topped  mountains,  there  stood  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  chateau,  and  near  it 
a  lonely  cottage  which  had  not  been 
inhabited  for  many  years.  It  was  said, 
that  while  the  mansion  which  had  now 
fallen  to  decay  was  resided  in  by  the 
noble  family  to  whom  it  belonged, 
there  had  been  many  little  cottages  in 
the  neighbourhood,  inhabited  by  those 
who  lived  dependently  upon  their 
bounty ;  but  when  the  chateau  was 
left  empty,  their  habitations  were  by 
degrees  deserted ;  some  were  pulled 
down,  and  others  left  to  decay,  as  no- 
body could  venture  to  live  so  near  the 
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great  forest,  which  was  said  to  be  in- 
fested with  robbers ;  and  indeed  the 
distance  from  any  town  made  it  a  most 
inconvenient  situation,  as  none  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  could  be  procured 
without  a  walk  tedious,  dangerous, 
and  difficult :  thus,  by  degrees,  the 
hamlet  disappeared. 

There  remained,  however,  this  one 
cottage,  which  was  still  habitable, 
though  forlorn  and  comfortless.  The 
old  steward  of  the  family  had  lived  in 
it,  from  attachment  to  the  spot,  long 
after  every  one  else  had  departed; 
and  in  leaving  it  to  his  son,  together 
with  the  earnings  of  a  long  life  of 
service,  had  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  old  house  should  be  kept  as 
long  as  possible  from  falling  to  de- 
cay. It  was  with  much  satisfaction 
that  this  son,  despairing  of  any  other 
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tenant,  offered  this  wretched  dwelling 
to  the  widow  and  her  children  ;  and  it 
was  by  her  accepted  with  cheerfulness 
and  gratitude. 

Annot  was  about  to  weep  as  they 
passed,  for  the  last  time,  through  the 
little  garden-gate,  and  began  their  me- 
lancholy walk  ;  but  she  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  thought  to  herself,  what 
must  she  feel?  Is  it  for  me  to  cry? 
Thus  making  a  desperate  effort  to  smo- 
ther all  selfish  feeling,  this  noble-hearted 
child  supported  her  spirits,  and  folio  wed 
her  mother  with  cheerful  steps  along  a 
road  which  led  them  from  a  beloved  and 
happy  home  to  the  dreary  and  desolate 
abode  we  have  just  described. 

Cheerful  industry  can  do  much  to- 
wards changing  the  face  of  the  most 
desolate  habitation.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  united  efforts  of  the  poor 
M  2 
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woman  and  her  daughter  Annot,  pro- 
duced an  air  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, both  in  the  cottage  and  its  little 
garden,  which  it  was  thought  money 
alone  could  have  done.  This  good 
mother  never  allowed  her  children  to 
compare  the  evils  of  their  present  lot 
with  the  comforts  of  times  past ;  but 
if  ever  a  comparison  wras  drawn,  it 
was  to  be  with  those  whose  fate  was 
still  harder  than  their  own.  "  How 
happy !  how  thankful !  ought  we  to 
be,"  she  would  say,  "  that  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  shelter  is  allowed  to  us, 
whilst  many  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  wandering  over  the  world  without 
food  or  shelter :  and  when  I  think  of 
you,  my  dear  little  ones,  and  of  the 
helpless,  friendless  state  in  which  you 
might  have  been  left,  I  cannot  be  too 
grateful  that  I  am  still  spared  to  you  ; 
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and  for  the  blessing  of  health,  "which  is 
still  granted  to  me. 

Genuine  piety,  instilled  by  example 
as  well  as  precept,  seldom  fails  to  make 
its  way  to  the  heart ;  and  in  the  minds 
of  these  children  it  produced  the  hap- 
piest effects,  especially  in  that  of  An- 
not,  who  had  soon  need  of  all  the 
magnanimity  that  sound  principles  and 
a  good  conscience  could  give  her. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  An- 
not,  who  had  been  out  with  her  sister 
to  collect  firing,  returned  later  than 
usual ;  and  as  they  opened  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  they  beheld  their  mother 
streached  upon  her  bed  apparently 
lifeless.  "  Oh  !  mother,  mother,  what 
is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  children, 
running  up  to  the  bed  side,  "speak, 
speak  to  us,  mother,"  said  Annot,  in 
an  agony  of  terror  ;  but  the  poor  wo- 
M  .'j 
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man  was  unable  to  reply.  The  exer- 
tions she  had  lately  made  had  been  too 
great  for  her  strength ;  she  had  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  and  was  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  blood :  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  she  sighed  and  opened 
her  eyes ; — her  children  were  weeping 
over  her. 

"  My  poor  babes,"  said  she,  "  Oh: 
what  will  become  of  you  when  I  am 
gone?"  "Gone!  cried  Annot, "it cannot 
cannot  be."  "  Alas !  my  poor  girl,  the 
same  misfortune  happened  to  me  once 
before,  but  then  your  poor  father  was 
with  me,  and  the  good  doctor  was  within 
our  reach,  and  my  life  was  saved ;  but 
he  then  said — that  if  the  blood-vessel, 
for  so  he  called  it,  broke  again,  my 
chance  would  be  but  small ;  and  it  has 
so  happened — it  has  so  pleased  God — 
and  here  there  is  no  help  at  hand  ;  but 
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do  not  cry,  dearest !  he  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  will  pro- 
tect my  children."  "  Mother,"  said 
Annot,  interrupting  her,  and  speaking 
very  quickly,  "  what  was  that  you 
said — no  help  ?  Where  then  does  the 
doctor  live  who  saved  your  life  be- 
fore ?"  "  At ,  near  the  village, 

my  child,  that  we  have  left,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  with  an  involuntary  sigh  ; 
"  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him,  but  let  me, 
while  I  can,  advise  you  where  to  turn 

when    I   am "     "  Mother,"    said 

Annot,  drying  her  eyes,  and  speaking 
almost  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  do 
not  speak  at  all.  God  is  too  good, 
too  merciful,  I  know  he  is  ;  he  will 
not  take  you  from  us  :  rest  yourself, 
dear  mother  ;  for  the  love  of  your 
poor  children,  be  at  peace  ;  take  but  a 
little  rest,  and  all  will  yet  be  well." 
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"  I  will  take  rest,  my  child  ;  and 
God  in  his  mercy  will,  I  doubt  not,  lay 
me  down  in  peace,  but  not  to  wake 
again  in  this  world."  "  Hush !  hush ! 
not  another  word,"  said  Annot,  softly 
placing  her  mother's  head  upon  the  pil- 
low. "  Jacqueline,  you  shall  watch  be- 
side her,  while  I  prepare  something 
that  will  do  her  good," 

With  these  words  Annot  closed  the 
curtains  carefully,  making  a  sign  at 
the  same  time  to  her  little  sister,  that 
she  wanted  to  speak  to  her.  "  Jac- 
queline, dear,"  said  she,  in  the  softest 
whisper,  "  you  will  stay  by  her  bedside, 
and  watch  her  till  I  come  back  again." 
"Come  back  again,  Annot !"  said  Jac- 
queline, with  a  stare  of  surprise,  "  why 
where  are  you  going  ?"  "  Only  a 
little  way,"  said  Annot,  reaching 
down  her  straw  hat  and  wrapping- 
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cloak.  "  Oh  !  Armot,  Annot,  where 
can  you  be  going,  when  mother  is 
dying!"  said  Jacqueline,  beginning  to 
weep  afresh.  "  Where  should  I  go," 
said  Annot,  "  but  to  that  place  where 
help  is  to  be  found  !"  "  What,  Annot, 
you  cannot  mean  to — "  "  Hush," 
said  Annot,  "  for  the  whole  world  I 
would  not  that  my  mother  should 
hear  you."  "  But  the  forest,  the 
gloomy  forest,"  repeated  Jacqueline, 
with  a  look  of  terror ;  "  oh !  Annot, 
Annot,  you  will  never  return — mother 
will  die  before  you  return."  "  God 
forbid !"  said  Annot  solemnly :  "  go, 
Jacqueline,  pray  for  her,  pray  for  me, 
and  all  will  yet  be  well." 

Annot  with  these  words  laid  her  hand 
resolutely  on  the  cottage-door,  and 
venturing  only  one  glance  towards  her 
mother's  bed,  allowed  herself  not  a  mo- 
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ment  longer  for  deliberation,  but  with 
desperate  courage  set  forth. 

The  way  she  had  to  pass,  was  one 
which  no  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  any  age,  would  have  attempted, 
except  in  open  day,  and  even  then, 
such  was  the  gloomy  terror  w  hich  pre- 
vailed of  the  forest  through  which  the 
path-way  was  cut,  that  it  was  seldom 
passed  through  by  any  solitary  travel- 
ler; and  every  peasant  contrived  to 
secure  to  himself  a  companion  before 
he  ventured  through  its  gloomy  shades. 

When  Annot  left  her  cottage  the  sun 
was  only  begging  to  decline  ;  and  in 
sinking  behind  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, it  threw  a  golden  light  on  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  hamlets,  and 
every  object  in  the  valley.  As  she 
contemplated  the  splendid  scene, 
poor  Annot  thought  of  the  great  and 
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good  God  who  gave  the  sun  its  light 
and  lustre;  and  as  she  felt  sure  that 
he  was  looking  down  upon  her,  and 
that  he  would  protect  her,  she  lost  all 
fear  for  herself.  The  hope  that  her 
mother  would  not  die,  but  that  she 
should  be  the  means  of  saving  her 
life,  grew  stronger  every  moment  in 
her  mind,  and  she  walked  forwards  as 
speedily  as  possible,. 

In  Switzerland,  U  there  is  a  little  of 
that  light  which  we  call  twilight,  the 
shades  of  night  succeed  almost  sud- 
denly to  the  splenclour  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  :  by  the  time,  therefore,  that 
this  child  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  the  cheering  light  that  had  con- 
ducted her  to  it  was  gone  ;  but  the 
pious  thoughts  that  had  supported  her 
remained;  and  though  the  tall  dark 
trees  waved  in  gloomy  silence  before 
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her,  she  hesitated  not,  but  having  dis- 
covered the  path-way,  by  the  help  of 
the  small  lamp  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  entered  the  dismal  forest. 

Poor  little  child !  fearless  from  con- 
scious innocence,  and  safe  under  the 
protection  of  heaven,  pursue  thy  way 
in  peace  :  the  road  through  life  is 
dark  and  dreary,  and  none  shall  pass  it 
safely  but  those  who,  like  thee,  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
God,  and  place  all  their  hopes  on  his 
mercy. 

Thephysicianwhohad  on  aformer  oc- 
casion, succeeded  in  restoring  poor  An- 
not's  mother  to  life,  was  not  only  a  man 
of  skill  and  science,  but  he  was  humane 
and  benevolent.  It  so  happened,  that 
on  the  very  evening  on  which  this  acci- 
dent occurred,  that  he  returned  later 
than  usual  to  his  familv ;  and  this  cir- 
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cumstance  added  to  the  satisfaction 
with  which  they  always  greeted  his 
arrival. 

A  physician,  whose  duty  leads  him 
through  the  day  from  one  scene  of  sor- 
row and  suffering  to  another,  and  who 
is  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
sad  variety  of  ills  that  wait  on  human 
life,  on  returning  in  the  evening  to  a 
peaceful  and  happy  home,  where  rosy 
health  and  cheerful  goodness  animate 
the  countenances  of  all  who  are  dear 
to  him,  must  feel  most  forcibly  the 
happiness  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
and  it  was  a  sentiment  of  pious  gra- 
titude, that  drew  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  this  good  man,  as  he  looked  round 
upon  the  group  of  smiling  faces  with 
which  his  table  was  surrounded. 

As  soon  as  the  children  had  received 
their  father's  blessing,  and  were  dis- 

N 
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missed  to  bed,  the  good  doctor  began 
as  usual  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the 
success  of  his  labours. 

"  The  good  old  lady  at  the  chateau, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  "  is  a  little  better, 
and  last  night  slept  for  a  whole  hour 
together ;  the  poor  gentleman  is  sensi- 
bly worse,  and  I  am  afraid  must  die. 
Nothing  can  save  the  child  who  is  ill 
with  the  fever,  and  its  mother  now 
has  caught  the  infection.  The  boy 
who  fell  from  the  ladder  will  probably 
do  well,  if  he  submits  to  have  his  arm 
cut  off;  but  my  poor  patients,  those 
two  unfortunate  sisters,  who  I  told  you 
were  so  attached  to  each  other,  being 
left  alone  in  the  world,  must,  alas ! 
be  separated ;  the  eldest  now  has  every 
symptom  of  a  decline,  and  I  have  lost 
all  hope  of  her  recovery.  In  one 
instance,  however,  my  dear,"  conti- 
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nued  he,  "  I  thank  God,  my  endea- 
vours have  been  crowned  with  success; 
the  young  heir  to  the  great  estate  near 
Lucerne,  is  entirely  restored  from  the 
alarming  seizure  ;  and  the  happy  pa- 
rents, who  know  not  how  to  give  me 
sufficient  proof  of  their  gratitude  and 
liberality,  have  offered  to  me  a  pretty 
little  cottage,  in  a  neighbouring  ham- 
let, which,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
little  garden  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, they  think  will  be  useful  to  me 
as  a  summer  residence  for  my  wife 
and  children." 

"  It  will  be  delightful  for  us,  my 
dear,"  said  his  wife ;  "  shall  you  ac- 
cept this  offer  ?"  "I  know  that  it  was 
made  me  in  sincerity  of  heart,"  he 
replied,  "  and  I  shall,  therefore,  accept 
it.  The  cottage  has  been  left  empty 
since  the  death  of  the  last  tenant,  of 
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the  name  of  Bernard,  upon  whose  wife 
I  remember  I  once  attended  in  a  dan- 
gerous illness." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  widow 
and  her  children  ?"  "  That  I  do  not 
yet  know,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  but 
if  I  can,  I  will  find  out,  for  they  were 
well  worthy  of  assistance  and  attention, 
and  I  should  think  must  be  in  great 
distress :  let  us,  therefore,  my  dear," 
said  he,  "  make  it  our  care  to-morrow, 
to  seek  out  the  present  abode  of  these 
unfortunates ;  and,  thankful  for  the 
blessings  which  are  heaped  upon  us, 
endeavour  in  our  turn  to  distribute 
from  our  abundance." 

Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
this  good  man  retired  to  rest;  little 
knowing  how  soon  that  rest  was  to  be 
broken,  and  those  feelings  called  into 
action. 
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All  was  still,  and  every  eye  was 
closed  in  sleep,  when  poor  Annot, 
breathless  and  faint,  and  almost  dead 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  reached  the 
door  of  the  physician's  house. 

Till  this  moment  she  had  considered 
only  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
house  ;  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  phy- 
sician would  be  ready  to  attend  to  her 
request ;  but  she  now  recollected  that 
she  had  no  right  to  disturb  the  house, 
and  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  with 
a  feeling  of  despair,  when  she  consi- 
dered that  she  had  nothing  to  offer  as 
a  compensation  for  the  services  she  was 
about  to  solicit.  In  an  instant,  how- 
ever, she  lost  even  this  feeling,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  childhood. 

"  When  he  knows  how  very  ill  my 
poor  mother  is,"  said  she  to  herself, 
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"  I  know  he  will  come  to  her;"  and 
she  immediately  knocked  at  the  door 
with  all  the  little  strength  she  could 
muster. 

Surely  it  was  a  kind  Providence 
that  had  prepared  the  heart  of  this 
good  man  to  listen  to  poor  Annot's 
simple  tale,  that  penetrated  him  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  her 
heroic  conduct,  and  determined  him, 
in  spite  of  the  late  hour  of  the  night, 
his  wife's  apprehensions,  and  his  own 
fatigue,  to  repair  without  loss  of  time 
to  the  widow's  cottage. 

Seated  by  the  side  of  the  good  doctor, 
in  his  comfortable  and  useful,  though 
not  very  splendid  travelling  equipage, 
the  poor  little  girl  was  soon  conveyed 
in  safety  to  the  cottage-door. 

"  Your  mother,"  said  he,  "  as  he 
held  the  hand  of  the  poor  woman,  and 
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felt  her  pulse,  whilst  Annot  listened 
as  if  afraid  to  breathe,  "  your  mother 
will  live,  my  dear  child,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  have  saved  her  life ;  for  a 
few  hours  more,  and  all  hope  of  reco- 
very would  have  been  at  an  end." 

On  hearing  these  delightful  words, 
Annot  and  her  little  sister,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  genuine  piety,  raised 
their  hands  and  eyes  with  pious  thank- 
fulness to  heaven,  and  by  this  simple 
action  proved  that  their  hopes  were  in 
reality  rested  there. 

Their  kind-hearted  friend,  the  phy- 
sician, deeply  penetrated  with  the 
scene  before  him,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  behalf  of  this  interesting 
family  ;  and  by  his  benevolent  and  ten- 
der care,  the  poor  woman  was  soon 
restored  to  her  former  health. 

"  There  remains  but  one  thing  more 
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to  be  done,"  said  the  good  doctor,  "to 
complete  your  recovery  ;  change  of  air 
and  scene,  for  a  fortnight's  time,  I 
consider  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
therefore  desire  that  you  and  your 
two  girls  will  be  ready  to  set  out  to- 
morrow, when  I  shall  call  to  convey 
you  to  a  lodging  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

The  hour  was  fixed  ;  the  doctor 
was  punctual  to  his  appointment ;  arid 
the  happy  mother,  full  of  gratitude, 
was  ready  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  a  fine  summer's  day,  and  the 
country  was  in  its  highest  state  of 
beauty.  To  the  poor  invalid,  who 
had  been  shut  up  so  long  within  the 
walls  of  her  miserable  dwelling,  it 
seemed  like  a  new  world  of  delight ! 

"The  common  air,  the  earth  and  skies, 
"To  her  were  opening  Paradise." 
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But  how  shall  we  describe  her  feel- 
ings, or  those  of  the  delighted  Annot, 
when,  having  passed  over  that  part  of 
the  road  which  led  through  the  forest, 
the  carriage  soon  after  stopped — not 
at  the  lodging  she  had  expected,  but 
at  the  little  garden  gate  of  their  own 
deserted  little  mansion  ! 

The  sun  was  shining  upon  the  lat- 
tice windows,  the  vines  were  hanging 
in  clusters  round  them,  the  flowerswere 
blowing,  and  the  birds  were  singing 
just  as  they  used  to  do.  "  Oh,  "  said 
Annot,  bursting  into  tears,,  "  this  is 
only  a  dream,  I  am  sure  it  is  only  a 
dream,  but  I  wish  I  could  never 
wake !" 

"  No,  my  excellent  child,  "  said  the 
doctor,  "  it  is  no  drearn  ;  it  is  only  the 
reward  of  your  filial  piety — your  noble 
and  courageous  conduct.  It  was  by 
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these  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  your  mother's  sufferings ; 
and  having  witnessed  the  genuine 
piety  and  simple  goodness  of  her  chil- 
dren, I  am  convinced  that  I  am  doing 
myself  a  service,  in  requesting  them  to 
become  my  tenants,  and  to  inhabit 
once  more  the  cottage  of  which  I  am 
now  the  possessor." 


— 

"  Catharine,  my  dear,"  said  Col. 
Mordaunt,  when  they  were  all  sitting 
together  the  next  evening,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  promise,  and  this  is  the 
best  day  we  could  have  had  for  your  story 
of  the  white  bears.  The  appearance 
without  doors  is  better  calculated  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  country  where 
they  are  found,  than  the  fine  clear 
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frost  with  sun-shine,  which  we  had 
yesterday,  or  the  mild  and  drizzling 
rain  of  the  day  before."  "  What  all 
ice  and  snow?"  said  Catharine.  "  Yes," 
replied  her  uncle  ;  and  you  must  ob- 
serve that  we  have  for  a  few  days 
only  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
poor  Laplanders  have  all  the  year 
round — snow  that  never  melts,  and 
ice  that  never  thaws."  "  Oh,  the  poor 
unfortunate  people !"  said  Catharine. 
"  Well  now,"  said  Edward,  "  I 
think  I  should  like  that.  I  should 
have  such  plenty  of  sliding  and  skating, 
and  such  lots  of  snow-balls :  whereas 
here,  just  as  I  begin  to  enjoy  myself, 
and  sometimes  when  1  have  only  had  one 
or  two  days'  skating,  which  you  know, 
uncle,  (that  is,  if  you  understand  the 
subject,  you  know)  is  only  just  enough 
to  get  me  into  practice  ;  and  I  go  to 
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bed  full  of  the  thoughts  of  a  thorough 
batch  to-morrow,  there  comes  a  stupid 
thaw  in  the  night,  and  I  wake  in  the 
morning  only  to  see  the  waters  flowing, 
and  my  skates  of  no  use.  And 
then  perhaps,  when  John  and  I  have 
been  all-day  hard  at  work  to  make 
a  prodigious  snow-ball,  this  same 
tiresome  thaw  comes,  while  we  are 
asleep,  and  destroys  all  our  labour 
at  once."  "  Great  misfortunes  in- 
deed," said  Col.M.,  "  but  are  skaiting 
and  snow-balls  your  only  amusements  ? 
Have  you  nothing  to  do  in  the  gar- 
den in  spring-time,  or  in  the  fields  in 
summer  ?  Poor  boy !  so  you  sit 
moping  all  that  time,  waiting  for 
the  frost  and  snow,  while  others 
are  riding  ponies  or  donkies,  or  gar- 
dening, or  making  hay,  or  perhaps 
catching  fish  out  of  the  flowing  waters, 
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and  other  such  entertaining  employ- 
ments." 

"  Oh  no,  uncle,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot 
all  that,  when  I  said  I  should  like  to 
live  in  Greenland.  No  ;  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  would  not  give  up  those  for 
the  world.  And  besides  all  that,  my 
birds  and  my  rabbits,  I  suppose,  would 
not  live  in  such  a  cold  country  ;  and 
then  my  radishes,  and  mustard,  and 
cress,  which  come  up  early  in 
March — oh  no  !  I  see  it  would  not  do. 
And  besides,  although  I  am  very  cu- 
rious to  see  these  white  bears,  and  to 
hear  about  them,  I  don't  think  I 
should  enjoy  living  amongst  them 
much.  But  now,  do  tell  poor  Catha- 
rine her  story,  uncle  ;  I  will  not  pre- 
vent you  any  longer,"  said  he,  "  for 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  these  white 
bears,  quite  as  much  as  she  does." 
o 
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"  So  now  let  us  have  your  story,  un- 
cle," said  they  all,  drawing  in  their 
chairs  close  up  to  him ;  and  with  ready 
pleasure  their  good  uncle  began  the 
following  anecdote. 


FONDNESS  OF  BEARS  FOR 
THEIR  YOUNG. 

"THE  brown  bears  that  we  some- 
times see  dancing  in  the  streets  to  the 
sound  of  a  tabor  and  pipe,  are  not  the 
only  sort  of  bears.  In  some  cold 
countries,  where  the  sun  never  shines, 
there  are  white  bears.  They  live  in 
caverns  of  ice  ;  and  when  the  seas  are 
frozen  all  over,  these  white  bears  come 
out  from  their  caverns  in  search  of 
food. 

"  Once   it  happened,  that   a   ship 
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which  had  been  sent  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole,  was  locked  up 
in  the  ice ;  that  is,  the  water  in  which 
the  ship  was  sailing  became  frozen  all 
round,  so  that  the  ship  could  not 
move.  Not  a  very  pleasant  situation 
for  the  men  who  were  in  the  ship  ; — 
however,  there  was  no  help  for  it :  so 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  keep  themselves  as 
warm  and  snug  as  they  could,  till  the 
ice  gave  way,  and  let  them  out  again 
from  their  cold  prison.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may  suppose  that  they 
watched  very  anxiously  for  this. 

"  Well,  very  early  one  morning,  the 
man  who  was  watching  at  the  mast- 
head, called  out  to  his  companions  that 
he  saw  three  white  bears,  making  their 
way  as  fast  as  they  could  across  the 
o  2 
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frozen  sea,  and  coming  up  to  the  ship. 
The  sailors  had  caught  a  sea-horse, 
and  were  burning  the  fat  of  it  for  oil ; 
and  the  strong  smell  which  this  made 
enticed  the  bears  towards  the  ship. 

"  As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  men  found  that  it  was  a  great 
she-bear  and  her  two  cubs  ;  but  the 
cubs  where  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam. 
They  all  three  ran  eagerly  up  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  fire  was  ; 
and  scratched  out  of  the  flames  the 
flesh  of  the  horse,  which  was  not  yet 
burnt,  and  ate  it  most  greedily.  The 
men  on  board,  who  were  much  amused 
by  watching  them,  threw  out  of  the 
vessel  great  lumps  of  the  flesh  of  the 
horse,  which  was  still  in  the  ship. 
The  old  bear  was  nearest,  and  was  the 
first  to  catch  them  ;  but  she  carried 
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them  untouched,  and  laid  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  cubs,  and  divided  them  fair- 
ly before  she  began  to  eat  herself. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it  was  very  good- 
natured  of  the  men  in  the  ship  to  feed 
the  bears  ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  could 
only  have  done  it  for  sport  j  for  just  as 
the  poor  old  bear  was  carrying  away 
the  last  piece  of  flesh,  they  took  up 
their  guns,  and  aiming  them  at  the 
bears,  they  wounded  the  dam,  and  shot 
the  two  young  cubs  dead  ! 

"  The  poor  old  bear,  though  in 
dreadful  agony  from  the  wounds  she 
had  received,  contrived  to  crawl  along 
with  the  piece  of  flesh  she  was  carry- 
ing, till  she  reached  her  dying  cubs. 
And  I  do  think  it  would  have  drawn 
tears  of  pity  from  your  eyes,  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  affectionate  sor- 
row with  which  she  pined  over  her  ex* 
o  3 
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piring  young  ones.  She  tore  in  pieces 
the  flesh  she  had  brought  them  ;  she 
tried  to  coax  them  to  eat ;  and  when 
she  found  they  could  not,  she  laid  her 
paws  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  the 
other,  and  then  tried  and  tried,  but 
all  in  vain,  to  raise  them  up,  moaning 
all  the  while  most  piteously.  She  then 
went  off  to  a  little  distance,  and  turn- 
ed back  and  moaned  again,  hoping  to  en- 
tice them  to  follow.  But  when  she  saw 
they  did  not  stir,  she  returned  to  them 
again,  and  walked  round  and  round 
them,  licking  their  wounds  and  fond- 
ly stroking  them.  She  then  grew  very 
weak  and  faint  herself:  however,  she 
crawled  away  as  before  for  a  few  pa- 
ces, and  then  looked  behind  her  again, 
and  stood  for  some  time  moaning,  and 
making  signs  for  them  to  follow7  her. 
But  the  poor  cubs  still  lying  upon  the 
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ice,  she  returned  to  them  once  more  ; 
and,  with  every  sign  of  affection,  again 
pawed,  and  stroked,  and  caressed 
them.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however  ; 
and  finding  that  they  were  cold  and 
lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  toward  the 
ship,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
murderers,  uttered  a  growl  of  despair. 
"  The  sailors  took  up  their  guns 
again,  and  fired  a  ball  at  her  in  return : 
and  the  poor  bear  fell  down  between 
her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their 
wounds. " 


"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Isabella,  "  how 
wonderful  that  a  bear  should  be  so 
tender-hearted,  and  fond  of  her 
young !"  "  Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  odd 
that  a  brute  beast  should  have  so  much 
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affection  for  any  thing,"  said  Edward. 
"  And  least  of  all  should  I  have  ex- 
pected it  from  such  a  brute  as  a  bear," 
said  Catharine,  "  which  I  had  always 
fancied  was  such  a  rough,  stupid, 
senseless  animal !  "  "  You  see,  then, 
my  little  girl,  "  said  Col.  M. ,  "  you 
must  not  judge  of  qualities  by  out- 
ward appearance :  this  rough  and 
senseless  animal,  you  see,  possesses 
maternal  affection  as  strong,  as  ten- 
der, and  as  self-denying,  as  that  of 
the  best  mother  of  human  kind. 
The  same  tender  love  which  prompt- 
ed her  (hungry  as  she  was)  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  her  cubs,  before 
she  touched  a  mouthful  herself, 
made  her  forget  the  pain  of  her  own 
wounds,  while  she  vainly  endeavoured 
to  re-animate  their  senseless  bodies ; 
and  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  made 
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her  think  only  of  her  children,  for  she 
actually  died  licking  their  wounds !" 

"  It  is  indeed  wonderful,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy,  "  how  far  maternal  affection  is 
carried,  even  in  the  brute  creation. 
No  one  who  has  not  felt  it,  can  ima- 
gine the  love  a  parent  bears  towards 
her  offspring." 

"  I  can  fancy  it  in  human  mothers," 
said  Isabella  ;  "  when  I  saw  mamma's 
anxiety  when  Catharine  was  ill  last 
winter,  and  how  she  neglected  her  own 
comfort  to  take  care  of  her,  and  went 
without  her  dinner  sometimes  because 
she  was  so  busy  nursing  her ;  and  how 
she  sat  up  by  her  side,  instead  of  going 
to  bed  herself;  I  thought  to  myself 
that  I  would  imitate  her,  and  do  the 
same  when  any  one  I  loved  very  dearly 
was  ill,  or  when  I  had  children  of  my 
own :  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is, 
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how  animals  who  have  not  the  power 
of  reason  can  learn  the  same?" 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Col.  M.,  "  they 
do  not  learn  it  by  reasoning^  or  by  any 
other  means  :  it  is  an  instinct  whicli 
Providence  has  given  them  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  young  little  cubs;  and 
almost  every  other  sort  of  animal,  when 
first  born,  are  tender  and  helpless,  and 
unable  to  provide  for  their  own  safety, 
or  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Were 
it  not  then  for  this  instinct  in  the  mo- 
thers, they  would  soon  perish  for  want 
of  assistance  and  support.  There  are 
many  other  virtues  which  are  displayed 
in  animals,  by  instinct,  for  the  example, 
and  sometimes  to  the  shame  of  our 
wise-headed  reasoners ;  as  Cowper 
truly  says 

"  Reas'ning  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  oft  mistakes  his  way  \ 
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While  meaner  things,  by  instinct  led, 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray." 

"  And  it  is  not  only  in  the  brute 
creation  that  we  see  moral  qualities  dis- 
played," saied  Mrs.  Percy  ;  "  we  may 
learn  something  even  from  birds  and 
insects,  as  Edward  can  tell  you  in  two 
lines."  Oh  yes,"  said  Edward,  "  I 
know  what  you  mean,  mamma : 

"  Andfrom  the  most  minute  and  mean, 
A  virtuous  mind  may  morals  glean." 

"  Yes  there  is  love  between  brothers 
and  sisters  to  be  learnt  from  birds," 
said  Isabella.  "  And  industry  from 
the  bee,"  said  Catharine  ; 

"  The  daily  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry." 

"  Ah,"  said  Isabella,  "John  can  tell 
you  something  more  about  that  from 
Gay'sfables."  "Yes,"  said  John,  "there 
is— let  us  see,  there  is— Oh,  I  Inive  it — 
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"  Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant, 
And  not  pro  vide  for  future  want?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  John,"  said 
Col.  M. ;  "  your  quotation  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  very  curious  account  which 
I  read  lately  of  some  of  those  prudent 
little  ants.  It  is  related  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  himself  watched  them 
for  some  time !  and  I  found  it  so  enter- 
taining, that  I  copied  it  out  for  the 
amusement  of  my  young  friends. 
Stay  ;  I  think  I  have  it  here,"  said  he 
bringing  out  of  his  pocket  an  enormous 
pocket  book  :  "  let  me  see,  ay!  here  it 
is  !  Set  down  all  of  you,  and  I  will  try 
and  make  it  out." 

"  Stop  a  minute,  while  I  snuff  the 
candles,"  said  Edward.  "  And  do 
wait  a  minute,  I  am  not  settled,  I  am 
not  comfortable  yet,"  said  the  eager 
Catharine,  lifting  up  the  great  footstool 
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in  her  arms,  which  she  contrived  to 
wedge  in  between  his  arm-chair  and  the 
fire — "  now  it  will  do,"  said  she.  In 
another  minute  they  were  all  seated 
firm  as  statues,  with  their  eyes  fixed, 
and  waiting  for  this  curious  account, 
which  Col.  Mordaunt  began  as  fol- 
lows. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ANT. 

"  IN  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had 
been  empty  for  a  long  time,  there  was 
upon  a  window  a  box  full  of  earth,  fit  to 
keep  flowers  in.  As  there  had  been 
no  flowers  in  it  for  a  long  time,  it  was 
covered  with  bits  of  tile  and  plaster, 
and  rubbish  that  had  fallen  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  window  looked 
to  the  south — was  sheltered  from  the 
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wind — and  a  little  way  off  there  was 
a  granary  of  corn :  so  that  altogether 
it  was  one  of  the  best  places  for  ants 
to  live  in.  If  you  or  I  were  going  to 
build  a  house,  we  should  try  to  find 
just  such  a  convenient  spot  of  ground. 
"  As  I  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  I 
planted  a  tulip-root  in  the  old  box, 
hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  grow  :  but  while  I  was  doing  this,  I 
found  three  nests  of  ants.  As  I  looked 
at  the  little  creatures  running  up  and 
down,  and  seeming  so  happy  and  so 
busy,  I  could  not  but  think  it  would 
be  a  sad  pity  to  disturb  them  for  the 
sake  of  a  flower:  so  I  took  away  my 
root  and  determined  to  watch  my  little 
ants  every  day ;  and  true  it  was,  that 
they  amused  and  pleased  me  more  than 
all  the  flowers  in  the  world  could  have 
done  ! 
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"  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure 
for  them  all  sorts  of  conveniences.  I 
took  out  of  the  box  every  thing  that 
might  be  troublesome ;  and  I  went 
very  often  to  pay  them  a  visit,  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  I  got 
up  in  the  night  and  watched  them  by 
moonlight.  I  always  found  them  at 
their  work ;  when  all  other  animals 
appeared  to  be  at  rest,  still  these  little 
creatures  were  running  about,  and 
going  up  and  down  as  busy  as  ever : 
one  would  think  they  never  slept. 

"  The  chief  business  of  an  ant  is  to 
collect  corn  in  the  summer  for  food  in 
the  winter.  I  believe  every  body 
knows  that  ants  take  their  grains  of 
corn  under  ground  in  the  night-time, 
and  bring  them  out  in  the  day  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  If  you  have  ever  observed 
an  ant-hill,  I  dare  say  you  have  seen 
p  2 
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these  little  hillocks  of  corn  laying  out 
by  the  side  of  the  hill.  As  I  very  well 
knew  that  ants  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
when  I  found  that  my  ants  did  just  the 
contrary ;  they  kept  their  corn  snugly 
under-ground  all  the  day-time,  while 
the  sun  was  the  hottest,  and  brought 
it  out  (like  simpletons,  as  I  thought) 
only  to  lay  it  out  in  the  moon-shine. 
But  I  soon  perceived  that  they  had  the 
best  reasons  for  this. 

"  There  was  a  pigeon-house  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  pigeons  were 
continually  flying  to  this  window,  and 
if  by  chance  a  single  grain  of  corn  was 
to  be  found,  they  would  fly  off  with  it 
in  a  moment ;  so  the  ants  were  wise  to 
hide  their  treasure  from  the  sight  of 
these  thieves. 

"  But  as  soon  as  I  found  out  how 
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it  was,  I  determined  to  release  them 
from  the  fear  of  such  troublesome 
neighbours  j  and  I  fastened  some  bits 
of  paper  upon  sticks  like  little  flags,  and 
stuck  them  round  the  box ;  and  when- 
ever I  saw  a  pigeon  bold  enough  to 
be  coming  near  my  flags,  I  went  to 
the  window,  and  made  a  great  shout- 
ing noise,  and  frightened  them  so 
much  that  after  once  or  twice  they 
gave  the  matter  up,  and  never  came 
again. 

"  Soon  afterwards,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  I  saw  the  little  ants 
venturing  to  bring  out  a  grain  or  two 
of  their  corn  by  day-light ;  and  in  a 
little  while,  finding  it  was  untouched, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to 
fear,  they  brought  it  all  out  with  the 
same  regularity  as  other  ants. 

"  There  is  in  every  ant's  nest  a 
p  3 
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straight  hole  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a 
place  where  they  keep  their  corn,  as 
we  do  in  a  granary.  The  corn  that  is 
laid  up  in  those  little  granaries,  would 
shoot  under-ground  and  begin  to  grow, 
which  would  not  answer  their  purpose 
at  all ;  so  they  take  care  to  prevent 
this  by  biting  offall  the  buds  before  they 
lay  it  up. 

"  But  there  is  another  mischief  that 
might  attend  their  corn, — it  might  swell 
with  the  damp  of  the  ground  and  grow 
mouldy,  and  unfit  for  use  ;  to  prevent 
this,  therefore,  they  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  prepare  a  sort  of  dry  earth,  and 
when  the  corn  is  laid  up  in  this,  it  will 
keep  as  long  and  as  dry  as  in  the  farmer's 
best  granary.  They  are  therefore  as 
careful  to  keep  the  earth  as  dry  as  the 
corn.  Their  method  of  packing  it  to- 
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gether  under-ground  is  this  : — they 
first  of  all  spread  the  earth,  and  then 
they  lay  the  corn  upon  it,  and  then 
they  cover  the  corn  with  some  more 
earth,  and  every  day  they  take  it  all 
up  to  the  top  of  the  nest  and  lay  it  out 
to  dry  ;  and  if  you  watch  you  will  see 
that,  first,  every  ant  comes  up  with  a 
load  of  earth,  till  in  about  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  heap  of  earth  is  made.  Then 
they  come  up  each  carrying  a  grain  of 
corn,  and  when  they  have  made  a  heap 
of  that,  they  bring  up  more  earth, 
which  shews  plainly  in  what  order  it  is 
laid  together. 

"  All  this  they  never  fail  to  do  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  but  if  it  rains,  they 
know  better ;  and  what  is  more  asto- 
nishing, they  seem  to  know  when  it  is 
going  to  rain,  and  never  venture  to  ex- 
pose the  corn  in  a  dull  or  cloudy  day ! 
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"  I  found  out  that  these  ants  of 
mine  collected  their  stores  from  an  old 
granary  where  corn  of  different  sorts 
was  kept.  They  always  chose  wheat 
rather  than  any  other  sort. 

"  Having  a  mind  to  try  how  perse- 
vering and  industrious  they  would  be 
in  collecting  their  stores,  I  shut  up  the 
garret  in  every  way,  and  stopt  every 
hole  I  could  find,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  laid  in  the  corner  of  my  own  room 
a  heap  of  corn.  I  knew  my  little 
friends  to  be  very  clever,  but  I  did 
not  take  them  for  conjurors,  and  expect 
that  they  would  immediately  run  to  the 
heap,  but  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
they  would  do. 

"  For  some  days  they  seemed  in 
great  perplexity,  running  about  in  all 
directions,  and  some  of  them  going  out 
and  returning  so  late,  that  I  suppose 
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they  went  a  great  way  for  provisions. 
Many  were  disappointed,  and  could 
not  find  what  they  wanted,  but  I  ob- 
served they  were  ashamed  to  return 
quite  without ;  if  they  could  not  get 
one  thing,  they  brought  another ;  if  a 
grain  of  wheat  was  not  to  be  found, 
they  carried  home  a  grain  of  rye,  or  of 
oats,  or  barley,  or  at  least  a  piece  of 
earth. 

"  The  window  where  they  lived 
looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  two 
stories  high ;  to  the  further  end  of 
this  garden  would  they  sometimes 
travel  in  search  of  corn. 

"  It  was  a  very  hard  journey  back  ; 
a  grain  of  corn  is  a  very  heavy  burden 
for  an  ant,  as  much  as  it  has  strength 
to  carry  ;  and  the  bringing  back  such 
a  load  from  the  garden  to  the  nest  re- 
quired four  hours  of  unceasing  labour. 
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"  And  then  how  great  is  the  hard- 
ship of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a 
grain  of  corn  to  the  second  story ! 
climbing  up  the  wall  with  her  head 
downwards,  and  her  hinder  legs 
upwards !  None  can  have  any  notion 
of  it,  till  they  have  seen  the  little 
creatures  at  work  in  such  a  situation  ; 
the  frequent  stops  they  make  at  the 
most  convenient  places,  shew  plainly 
their  great  weariness.  Some  are 
scarcely  able  to  reach  their  journey's 
end  ;  in  which  case,  some  of  the  strong 
ones,  who  have  carried  home  their 
loads,  come  down  again  to  help  them. 

"  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying 
a  large  grain  of  wheat,  which  she  tried 
with  all  her  might  to  bring  safely  home: 
after  a  very  toilsome  march,  just  as  she 
reached  the  box  where  the  nest  was, 
she  made  so  much  haste,  that  she 
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fell  all  the  way  down  again  with  her 
load. 

"  Such  an  unlucky  accident  would 
have  discouraged  most  of  us.  I  went 
down  and  found  her  with  the  same  corn 
in  her  paws ;  she  was  ready  to  climb 
up  again. 

"  The  same  misfortune  happened  to 
her  for  three  times. 

"  Once  she  fell  in  the  middle  of  the 
way,  once  when  she  was  higher,  but 
still  she  did  not  let  go  her  hold,  and 
was  not  discouraged,  till  at  last  her 
strength  quite  failed  her ;  she  stopped, 
and  another  ant  helped  to  bring  home 
her  load.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant 
can  carry. 

"  If  you  are  amused  with  this  ac- 
count of  these  wonderful  little  insects, 
some  time  or  other  I  will  tell  you  more 
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stories  about  them  ;  for  I  went  on  for 
a  long  time  to  watch  them,  and  al- 
ways found  out  something  new,  and 
something  curious  to  reward  me  for  my 
pains.  I  took  a  great  delight  in  doing 
them  any  little  good  offices  in  my 
power ;  and  I  have  never  since  passed 
by  an  ant-hill  without  remembering, 
that  what  looked  only  like  a  heap  of 
mould,  contains  a  society  of  little  active 
industrious  creatures,  whose  diligence 
and  perseverance  in  doing  their  duty 
is  an  example  to  me  and  all  the  world  ; 
and  with  this  thought,  I  take  particular 
care  to  step  aside,  that  I  may  not  dis- 
turb -their  proceedings,  or  destroy  their 
dwellings  by  treading  upon  their  nest, 
"  *  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.5  " 
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"Well,  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
curious  I"  said  Catharine.  "  And  I  am 
sure  we  are  amused  with  his  account/* 
said  Isabella,  "  so  I  hope  the  good  gen- 
tleman will  give  us  some  more  of  it,  as 
he  promises." 

"  Amused  !"  said  Edward,  "  yes,  in- 
deed, 1  think  no  one  can  read  it  with 
out  being  amused.  So,  my  dear  uncle, 
I  hope  if  ever  you  meet  with  any  thing 
more  about  these  clever  little  creatures, 
you  will  copy  it  out  for  us."  Oh,  yes, 
do,  uncle,"  said  John,  "and  in  the 
mean  time,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  put  some  mould  into  a  box, 
and  buy  some  grains  of  corn  of  farmer 
White,  and  put  the  box  in  the  window, 
and  scatter  the  corn  just  by  it,  and  so  en- 
tice some  ants  to  come  and  live  there. 
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Do  you  think  they  will  come,  uncle  ?" 
continued  he,  with  eagerness.  "  I  think 
not,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Col.  M., 
"  for  in  the  first  place  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  the  ants  which  crawl  on 
the  ground,  getting  a  sight  of  your  box 
of  mould  and  corn,  however  tempting 
they  might  be  when  seen." 

"  Then,  besides,  there  would  be  the 
difficult  labour  of  climbing  up  to  your 
window,  which  no  ant,  how  active  and 
industrious  soever,  would  prefer,  when 
she  might  as  well  choose  her  abode 
any  where  else." 

"  But  then,  how  did  the  gentleman's 
ants  come  to  live  there?"  said  John, 
somewhat  disappointed. 

"  Why  that  is  the  wonder,"  said 
Col.  M.,  "  and  as  it  is  a  wonder,  is 
not  likely  to  occur  twice.  Some  strag- 
gling ants  must  have  been  taken  up  in 
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the  mould  with  which  he  filled  his  box 
for  his  tulip,  and  there  laid  eggs,  till 
they  grew  a  large  family,  and  in  time 
a  community.  But,  John,  there  are 
plenty  of  ant-hills  out  of  doors,  and 
in  the  summer  you  may  watch  their 
movements,  and  see  them  lay  out  their 
corn,  and  carry  it  about 

"  And  now,  my  dear  children," 
said  their  affectionate  uncle,  "  good 
night.  To-morrow  morning  I  must 
leave  you  ;  when  I  come  again,  I  hope 
to  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  interesting 
anecdotes  and  tales  with  which  to 
amuse  you."  "  What,  is  your  visit 
over?"  said  one.  "  And  cannot  you 
stay  with  us  one  more  day  ?"  said  ano- 
ther. "  My  dear  children,"  said  Col. 
M.,  "  I  must  go  to-morrow,  but  I  trust 
to  see  you  again  next  year,  and  hope 
to  find  you  in  health,  and  growing  in 
Q  2 
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virtue  and  goodness."  "  Oh  dear,  and 
it  will  be  a  whole  year  before  you 
come  back  again ;  what  shall  we  do  till 
then  ?"  said  they,  the  tears  filling 
their  eyes.  "  What  shall  you  do  till 
then  ?"  said  Col.  M.,  "  why  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do :  first  dry  your 
tears,  and  listen  to  me.  You  have 
now,  my  dear  children,"  continued 
he,  "  enjoyed  a  merry  and  a  happy 
Christmas,  have  you  not?"  "  Oh  yes, 
that  we  have,  very  happy,"  cried  they 
all  with  eagerness.  "  And  will  you  not, 
now  that  it  is  over,  in  gratitude  to  . 
your  mother  and  to  me,  who  have  con- 
trived so  much  for  your  pleasure  and 
amusement — will  you  not  now  return 
to  your  studies  and  usual  occupation 
with  fresh  ardour  and  diligence,  and 
by  employing  well  the  intermediate 
time,  and  pursuing  a  right  line  of  con- 
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duct,  shew  yourselves  deserving  of 
the  same  indulgence  when  the  season 
for  it  returns?'*  "Oh  yes,  that  we 
will !"  said  they,  eagerly,  "  we  will 
indeed,  uncle."  "  Your  dear  mother," 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  feels  as 
much,  I  will  venture  to  say,  at  my  de- 
parture, as  you  can  do,  and  I  should 
wish  to  leave  her,  not  with  a  party  of 
crying  grumblers,  but  with  affection- 
ate and  grateful  companions,  who  are 
trying  to  make  her  happy,  and  by 
cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  re- 
compense the  cares  in  which  her  life 
is  spent."  "  Dear  uncle,"  said  Isa- 
bella, "  you  shall  have  your  wish." 
"  And  I  will  not  cry  any  more,"  said 
Catharine.  "  And  I  will  set  down  to 
my  Greek  directly  you  are  gone,  to- 
morrow," said  Edward,  "  And  I  will 
take  my  Selectee  Prophanis,  and  be  as 
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busy  as  an  ant,"  said  little  John, 
whose  head  was  still  full  of  the  "  cu- 
rious account."  There's  my  own  chil- 
dren," said  Col.  M.,  "  and  good  night 
to  you  all!"  The  morrow  came,  a 
sad  to-morrow  to  all !  for  though  they 
none  of  them  failed  in  the  laudable 
resolutions  of  the  preceding  night,  yet 
they  saw  the  trunks  corded,  and  other 
preparations  made  for  their  good  un- 
cle's departure,  with  heavy  hearts; 
and  their  spirits  quite  failed  them  when 
they  came  to  the  sad  part  of  bidding 
farewell.  In  spite  of  their  determina- 
tion not  to  cry,  the  tears  poured  down 
their  cheeks,  as  they  embraced  their 
dear  uncle  by  turns,  as  they  shook 
hands  with  his  faithful  Black,  and 
kissed  and  patted  the  poor  unconscious 
Nelson.  With  streaming  eyes  they 
watched  the  carriage  as  it  drove  along 
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the  park,  and  out  at  the  lodge  gate. 
When  it  was  quite  out  of  sight,  how- 
ever, they  turned  from  the  window, 
and  seeing  their  mother  also  in  tears, 
they  recollected  the  parting  advice  of 
their  uncle,  and  drying  their  eyes,  de- 
termined to  waste  no  more  time  in 
fruitless  lamentation,  but,  in  thankful 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  that  re- 
mained to  them,  to  look  forward  to 
the  happy  time  of  his  return." 


AND  here  I  must  take  leave  of  my 
young  readers  for  the  present ;  but  to 
those  who  have  been  amused  by  this 
little  book,  I  think  I  can  promise  an 
account  of  Colonel  Mordaunt's  next 
visit  to  Percy  Hall,  as  I  have  a  notion 
that  he  means  to  surprise  them  by  his 
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unexpected  appearance  at  Easter ;  al- 
though, as  his  plans  are  uncertain,  he 
is  unwilling  to  raise  expectations  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  which  it  may 
not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil. 


THE   END. 
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